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Jranklin Simon 8 Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts. New York 


TWILL-KNIT JERSEY—Is the Soft, 
Adaptable Wool Fabric Used in These 








Picture Sports Wraps and Capes 
For WOMEN 


Brightly colored, trimmed with contrasting 

brushed angora, they may be swung over a 

sports costume or a Summer frock with equal 

grace and appropriateness. 
67—This wrap of twill-knit Jersey has a deep stole of brushed 
wool, slashed that it may be draped like a scarf or crossed and 
tied as the wearer desires. Jade, coral, tangerine or Toreador 
red with black, are some of the smart combina- 58 00 
tions. . 
69—Twill-knit Jersey fashions this accordeon pleated cape with 
surplice of brushed angora which may be worn deep in yoke 





i\ q | 4 1 4 fashion as pictured, or cross in scarf fashion and fastened at the 
ANY at Yea! back. Coral with black, jade with white, all navy 
aN A ag | back. Coral with black, jade w white, all navi 
WSS rN r } uy blue or all white. 48.00 
ss . BAN. | 7] / 
SQ 69 WOMEN’S WRAP SHOP—Fourth Floor 
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The Englishwoman 


The April Number Contains: 


The First of 
A Series of Articles 


by 


MR. STEPHEN GWYNN 


The Articles include :— 


Recollections of MR. W. B. YEATS 
MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS 
MISS MAEY KINGSLEY, etc. 


On sale at all Newsagents or direct from the 
Office of THE ENGLISHWOMAN | 
11 Haymarket, S. W. 1 


Price 1/._ Post Free 1/2. Subscription Rates 14/. ! 
Post Free i| 


_ Real Mattress Cleanliness 


NE-THIRD of our life is spent 
in bed. Then why not make it 
comfortable by using the 





Excelsior wn, Protector 


which really solves this vexing problem 














It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 
of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- 
ding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 


Look for the trademark sewed on every pad 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 
15 LAIGHT STREET -:- NEW YORK CITY 
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Finishing up the Primaries and the Conventions 


In this Issue 


In the Issue of April 17 you will find 
the Technique of Elections in 
the Carrie Chapman Catt 
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H. Altman & Cn. 


Robes d’Interieur from Paris 


are the center of interest in the salons of the House Gown Department, ) 
on the Third Floor 











The lovely negligees comprising this unusually choice collection represent the 
finest and best among the Spring creations of the leading French couturieres. 
Exquisite fabrics, delicate laces—often enriched with gold or silver embroideries; 
and in every graceful line, every classic fold, the subtle suggestion of the 
uxurious Orient—of the glories of Sheba, the splendors of Semiramis, the 
magnificences of Cleopatra. 





Madison Avenue- Fifth Avenue, New York 


Chirty-fourth Street TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL Chirty-fifth Street 
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FOR WOMEN 
' £ IK NOX sport coats and suits in : 
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E Knox Sport Skirts : 
H Knox Sport Waists i 
E Knox Tailored and Dress Hats e 
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Delay is not Defeat 


Q many, unfamiliar with the inside of the situation, last 
week’s ratification schedule must have seemed discouraging. 
issippi’s Senate ratified the Amendment. Mississippi’s House 


T 


Miss 
rejected it. But Mississippi was never on the suffrage program 
as a ratifying state, so nothing has been lost by its action. If it 


had ratified, it would have meant so much velvet. The effort to 


get it to ratify was a Democratic coup. Had it succeeded the 
credit would have been Democratic. Suffragists had virtually 
nothing to do with it. 

{n Delaware the adverse House vote last Wednesday was part 
of 2 program too involved for discussion at this juncture. Suf- 
fice it to say that the same bill that the House rejected is before 
the Senate. When the Senate passes it, as it will, it will come 
on to the House for concurrence. 

It is unthinkable that the House will not concur. 
every social and civic agency of repute in the state of Delaware 
and every individual influence are now allied with the suffragists 
in the struggle. One of the latest to be lined up is Mr. Alfred 
I. Dupont, whose influence in Sussex County, the southern con- 
servative end of Delaware, is well known.* 

Ratification is only delayed, and very temporarily at that, even 
in Delaware. Woman suffrage in the United States is as in- 
evitable as ever and all men and women with forward vision the 
world over know it. Delaware cannot defeat ratification of the 
Federal Suffrage Amendment. Nor do we believe that she 
intends to. The Delaware record is by no means a closed book 
and this very week may see that state preempting the 36th place 
in the ratification record. 

Meantime, the Democrats of the South are coming more and 
more alive to the strategic advantage in wresting the 36th and 
37th places on the honor roll for the glory of the Democratic 
party. Day by day adds to the list of possibilities in Democratic 
Legislatures, with North Carolina and Louisiana now heading 


Virtually 


the list. 
In the North the program of work for ratification goes straight 


forward in Republican Connecticut and Vermont, and our con- 
fidence of being able to overcome the opposition to special sessions 
in those states is not impaired. 

We repeat, woman suffrage cannot be defeated. 
be delayed, and that delay at this moment is political suicide is 
fully recognized not only by the seventeen and a half million 
women who will vote in the presidential election this Autumn, 
regardless of ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amendment, 
but by every political leader of acumen in the United States. 


It can only 


*In a recent issue, the Woman Citizen attributed Delaware’s 
school donation to Mr. Coleman Dupont. This was an error. 
The donor was Mr. Pierre Dupont. 


Salvages and Suicides 


HY do two men to one woman commit suicide? 

do is found in the letter appealing for funds for the Save- 

a-Life League, an organization existing for the sole purpose of 
rescuing people from self-murder. On its board are several well- 
known names, such as Judge William H. Wadhams, Professor 
Among its committee members one counts 


That they 


Irving Fisher, etc. 
nearly a dozen physicians, almost a score of clergy. 

In the city of New York, says the organization’s report, there 
were 958 suicides in one year just before the League was formed. 
Last year the number was decreased by 228. The League says 
that those tempted to suicide come to them for aid and advice. 

In the United States there were last year 20,000 suicides— 
“ One-third of these,” says the League, “ were women, 500 were 
children, and more than 100 were returned soldiers.” By profes- 
sions, the largest number, after the soldiers were lawyers; forty- 
three of whom, including twelve judges, were suicides. There 
were thirty-six physicians, 28 teachers—nine of whom were col- 
lege professors; 11 clergymen; 20 presidents of large business 
concerns, and over 50 millionaire club-men and society ladies. 

Several outstanding features suggest themselves from this 
analysis. One is that almost any kind of person of almost any 
age, fortune or social position is at some time tempted to do away 
with himself, and that fewer women than men succumb. But 
the sharpest feature of all is that of the 100 soldiers dead by 
their own hand. Why? 

This is what happened to one of them, an Italian boy in an 
Italian hospital. He had lost one arm and one leg, and faced a 
helpless dependence on the state. He had no friends, no money, 
no vocation which, so crippled, he could perform. “ Give me,” 
he said to the nurse, “ a little pill, just a little one to take me out 
of the way. I offered my life to Italy, why should you keep me 
from giving it?” 

“No,” said the nurse. “ The law will not let me.” 

He begged the doctor for a “so little pill ”— “ No,” 
doctor. “ The law will not let me.” 

“Now that,” said the wounded soldier, “is a strange thing. 
The law might have compelled me to fight if I had not done so 
The law would have taken my life if, well and strong 
And now 


’ 


said the 


willingly. 
and longing to live, I had run away from the army. 
that my country has my strength and my usefulness, the law 
makes this suffering fraction of me go on living.” 

All through the wards, soldiers who heard the cripple cry 
for release shuddered from sympathy -and despair. 

“Gion,” said the cripple one night very quietly. ‘“ Will you 
give me your bed?” Now the bed of Gion was close to a high 
window. 

“Yes,” said Gion and explained to the nurse, “ He wants my 
bed because there is more air,” knowing that was not why he 
wanted it. 

And in the night all the wounded and crippled men lay sleepless 
and listening, waiting for a sinister little thud. When it came 
they covered their heads, no one crying out because they knew 
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life held nothing at all for the soldier without his arm and leg. 
There was no friend to help him bear his smashed young life. 
There was nothing before him but that horrible thing called 
“ Charity.” 

The soldiers in the ward were all young—all boys—wrestling 
with that strange creed of war, which glorifies death and that 
stranger creed of political science with its unfathomable ideas of 
when life is and when it is not to be at the mercy of law. 


The Right of Free Discussion 


HE National League of Women Voters, at its recent con- 
vention in Chicago, came out strongly in favor of the prin- 
ciples of free speech, free press, and free representation. Several 
so-called anti-sedition bills, very drastic and dangerous to free 
speech, have lately been thrown out, after passing one house of 
Congress. They were thrown out in part through the strong 
opposition of many editors and publishers, who saw that they 
could and would be used to destroy the freedom of the press. But 
persistent efforts are still being made to put through some measure 
containing clauses loose and vague enough to enable a judge to 
send anybody to prison for expressing opinions that the judge 
does not like. Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, and women 
who love their country should keep a close watch on these dan- 
gerous bills. 
The law already provides penalties for anyone who commits 
violence, or incites to law-breaking. But some of our legislators 
wish to go much further. They would make it a felony to advo- 
cate, even by peaceful and constitutional methods, such changes 
as they consider undesirable. This is their real aim, pursued 
under pretence of squelching sedition. Naturally these attempts 
to suppress free speech have the warm support of all the corrupt 
interests that have reason to fear free discussion. They say that 
the people need to be protected from “propaganda”. But Amer- 
icans are not children. There is plenty of foolish propaganda 
going about, but the way to meet silly arguments is by wiser argu- 
ments, not by jailing men and women for expressing their opin- 
So long as they do not commit or advocate crime, they are 
It has never been a function of 


ions. 
entitled to say what they please. 
government, in a free country, to protect its citizens from hearing 
both sides of current questions. As Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
has well said, the right of free discussion is the key cornerstone of 
American Liberty. A. 3. B. 


The Terrible Meek 


ty two consecutive days, March 20 and 21, the daily press 
carried these two enlightening reports: “ Italian women 
have been barred from fifty positions mainly in the state’s employ 
by an official announcement just issued by the Government.” 

And this: “Within three days of its being floated, the 
\Vomen’s Committee of Milan, Italy, induced other women in the 
city to take up the new loan and pledge a total of $7,400,000. 
Two days after the loan started they had raised their quota to 
$15,000,000 and are confident of getting $10,000,000 of it from 
the women of Milan alone and within a few days.” 

Here is a symbol of what happens to women in any country 
where men alone have control. They are welcomed into gratui- 
tous labor for the state. They are quashed out of paid positions 
where they might gain self-respect and influence. 

The Italian official order excludes women from appointment to 
the diplomatic and consular service and from becoming members 
of the Council of State or of several courts. 

No reason is given for the declaration of this ban, but Italian 
observers point out that evidently the authorities believe it none 
too soon to raise a barrier against the possible aspirations of Ital- 
ian women for public office. 


Prof. Teresa Labriola, daughter of the distinguished professor 
of sociology, has lately obtained the right to practice law before 
the courts, and after a struggle of more than seven years Dr, 
Adelina Pertici has obtained permission to perform the functions 
of a notary. Those innovations have alarmed Italians, who hold 
conservative views on the appearance of women in public life, 
and to this is attributed in part the new bar against women set 
up by the Government. 

Year after year women meekly raise loans, obey thrift injunc- 
tions, patiently carry on the work of cleaning up the messes mack 
by governmental blunders. But they have long thoughts while 
they are being used as “ ladies’ aids.” 
long thoughts come to utterance in a cycle of resentment at in/us- 
tice, of struggle to overcome it, and in final readjustment, usually 
so incomplete as to leave seeds of a new cycle behind it. ‘1 his 


In course of time t 


ese 


happens when women—“ the terrible meek ’”—awaken. 

Italian men, pushed forward by the war work of women 
almost set them free civilly and politically. Now comes one of 
those gusts of reaction, which generate an emotional force oi 
resistance in just minds. It is bad psychology to force the mek 


into being terrible. 


For Three and One-Third Mills 


HREE and one-third mills per working girl is quoted as 
the generous allowance which has previously been allowed 
for the Woman’s Bureau in the United States Department of 
Labor. This appropriation of $40,000 for the Woman’s Bureau 
has been carried as an item in the Sundry Civil Appropriation 
bill; but is now about to be considered by the sub-committee of 
the General Appropriations Committee of the House, and Repre- 
sentative Mondell of Wyoming, the majority leader and chi 
man of the steering committee, has told one interviewer that he is 
unwilling to give the Bureau more than its meagre sum of last 
year—$ 40,000. 

The Secretary of Labor has estimated that the Bureau neces 
$150,000, which will be about a cent and a quarter per perso: 
scarcely an extravagant amount for a federal bureau dealing 
with 12,000,000 wage earning women. 

The National Women’s Trade Union League of America is 
asking organizations of women to write or wire to some of the 
leaders and to representatives in Congress and urge them to grant 
the Woman’s Bureau the full $150,000 recommended by the Se: 
retary of Labor. “It is fair,” they say, “ to remind members «i 
Congress that this is the only government bureau devoted pri- 
marily to the interests of women, and that $150,000 to be used 
for the welfare of working women is at least as necessary to the 
country as the $300,000 Congress has appropriated for improving 
breeds of cattle, or the $4,000,000 appropriated for all branches 
of animal industry.” 

The history of the Woman’s Bureau in brief is thus: 

The Woman in Industry Service was established in July, 191%, 
to deal with the problems of women’s employment, in the war 
emergency. The work done by it during the first year of its 
existence was considered to be so valuable that it was continued 
by Congress after June, 1919. But this continuation was with 
only a small appropriation. The work accomplished by this 
Bureau during the year and a half it has been in existence ha: 
been far-reaching in its effect on the well being of the working 
women of the country. 

1. It has formulated standards for the employment of women 
in industry. These standards were adopted and enforced by the 
War Labor Policies Board during the war, and have been ac 
cepted as the goal of all organizations interested in the well being 
of women workers. 


2. It has studied and charted the labor laws affecting women 
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| in all the states, as a basis for a uniform, correlated policy of 
legislation and enforcement. 

3. In Indiana, where few laws exist for the protection of 
women in industry, it has made a special survey of the occupa- 
tions in which women are employed, and has advised the state 
authorities as to needed legislation. In New York, Minnesota, 
lowa, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, assistance and advice have 
been given in the formulation of a legislative program. 


4. \t the request of the state authorities in Virginia, a surve) 
is now being made of the conditions under which women aré 


working in that state, with a view toward furnishing facts on 
which to base a program for legislation to improve conditions. 

5. 1t has made a survey of the hazardous chemical industries 
at Niagara Falls, and has recommended measures for controlling 
ving such hazards for women and also for men, 

6. It has prepared for circulation and use throughout the 
country for educational purposes, sets of exhibits, charts and 
stereopticon slides, contrasting desirable with undesirable condi 


or ret 


tions 

7. |t has made an investigation of the candy-making industry 
in Philadelphia and recommended means of bettering the workers’ 
conditions. 

8. it has studied the machine industries with reference to the 
opportunities for employment of women. 

g. lt is studying the-working conditions of negro women. 

10. It is studying the working conditions of women employed 
by the Government in arsenals and navy yards throughout the 
couliry, 

11. It has studied the conditions under which home work was 
being done for factories in one city in Connecticut and has pre- 
sented the facts disclosed by this study to the manufacturers 
concerned, and to the people of the state who have undertaken 
to go further into the matter and develop a program to remedy 
conditions. 

i2. It has studied the employment of women by transportation 
companies in several cities to discover what adjustments were 
being made to permit the employment of women, at the same 
time insuring that they shall not work under poor conditions and 
during such hours as might endanger their well-being. 

13. It has studied the opportunities open to women in the Gov- 
ernment service through civil service appointment and recom- 
mended that the great discrimination against women which was 
found to be the practice should be abolished. Within two weeks 
from the time this report was submitted to the Civil Service Com- 
mission that body passed a ruling opening all examinations to 
both men and women. 

14. It is now, and has been ever since its establishment, con- 
ducting an educational campaign for equal opportunity in indus- 
try, for freedom of choice of occupation, and equal pay for work 
of the same or corresponding skill with work that is done by men. 


Hurrah for Nebraska 


XA TEBRASKA women are to vote on their own enfranchise- 
1 ment at the special election called for September 21, when 
proposed amendments to the constitution of the state are to be 
submitted for approval of the voters. 

The consitutional convention of Nebraska, using the powers 
delegated to it by the Legislature, saw to it that women were not 
forgotten in its closing days when the time and manner of sub- 
mitting amendments was settled upon. Not only are women to 
vote on all proposals up for approval at this special election, but 
their own amendment striking out the word “male” is to become 
operative at once upon its adoption and announcement by the 
governor. All other amendments approved go into effect Jan- 
ary I, 1921. 





In Armenia 
A MONG the many features of the world situation, which are 


harrowing to lovers of justice, one of the worst is the cal- 
lous disregard of the claims of the Armenians. This heroic little 
nation, whose soldiers did the same service to the Allied cause in 
the East that Belgium did in the West, holding back the enemy till 
it was too late for him to make his blow effective, ought both in 
justice and gratitude to have its age-long aspirations for inde- 
pendence recognized, and its stolen territory restored. 
Not long ago I had the privilege of spending an afternoon with 
General Antranig, who is called “the Garibaldi of the Arme- 
and his aide-de-camp, Captain Bonapartian. General An- 


nians”, 
He has been in sixty battles 


tranig is adored by the Armenians. 
and has never yet been defeated. Captain Bonapartian’s younger 
brother was tortured to death by the Turks in prison, and his 
three sisters killed themselves to escape dishonor. He and his 
soldiers put up a wonderful and heroic fight; their enthusiasm 
and morale, and the military skill of General Antranig made up 
They were beating the Turks right along 
Then the Allies ordered the 


They dreaded to do it, but they 


for the greatest odds. 
when the armistice was declared. 
Armenians to give up their arms 
were soldiers, and they obeyed. 
the same, but they had got wind of the matter in advance and had 
A few months later, when the new mas 


The Turks were bidden to do 


hidden their weapons. 
sacres broke out, the Turks had arms and the Christians had none 
“The Allies will neither defend us nor allow us to defend out 
selves,” said Captain He added: 

“Tell the American women that we do not ask them to send 
Let 


,onapartian, bitterly. 


an army of their sons and brothers to risk their lives for us 
Congress give us arms and ammunition, and a few officers, and 
we shall be able to protect ourselves.” 

Much more than this ought to be done; but if tl 
is not done, it will be an everlasting disgrace to the so-called civ- 
A. S. B. 


is Minimum 


ilized powers. 


The Record of the States 


HE National American Woman Suffrage Association has 
T issued a statement showing where ratification of the Fed 
eral Suffrage Amendment leaves the list of suffrage victories won 
state by state. Besides the fifteen states that had full suffrage, 
eight had presidential suffrage alone, four had presidential plus 
municipal, one had presidential plus the primary, and two had 
primary suffrage alone. The number of women over 21 in these 
30 states is 17,500,000 so that a large proportion of the total 
number of women over voting age in the country, estimated at 
27,000,000, would be entitled to vote in the presidential elections 


of 1920 even without ratification of the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment. 
All these state victories were mile-marks on the National As- 


sociation’s road to victory for the Federal Amendment. All were 
won by the women of the National. 

Even suffragists have been known to take issue with the 
National’s dual program of working toward success for the Fed 
eral Amendment by both national and state routes. But those 
who have been most insidious in criticism have been the very ones 
to seize most stridently upon the tremendous argument for suf 
frage by federal enactment inherent in the power of voting women 
of the suffrage states. Everybody knows that without the pres 
sure of these voting women, massing year by year into a final 
total of seventeen and a half million, the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment could never have been passed, never ratified. 

The question of on which party seventeen and a half million 
will lay the blame for failure to ratify is proving in itself a 
sufficient urge to both major parties to bring ratification to a 


speedy close. 
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Women Voters and the School Crisis 


Missouri League in Action 


ONDENSED reports of three of the departmental chair- 
men of the Missouri League of Women Voters show that 
the League is developing an active program. 

Mrs. E. T. Senseney, Acting Chairman of the Food Supply 
and Demand Committee, asks the endorsement of the principles 
of the Kendrick-Kenyon-Anderson Bill, and requests that organi- 
zations write letters to Representative Thos. L. Rubey of the 
House Agricultural Committee, as well as to Senators Reed 
and Spencer, urging them to give immediate favorable action. 
The bill provides for a licensing system under the Department 
of Agriculture designed to accomplish the following results: 
First: To remove the stock yards from the control of the pack- 
ers; Second: To limit the packers’ control over industries pro- 
ducing unrelated food products; Third: To put refrigerator cars 
on the basis of common-carriers and make them part and parcel 
of the carrying system of the country, and subject to such rul- 
ings as are made from time to time to prevent unfair competi- 
tion and combines under inter-state commerce laws; Fourth: 
To establish throughout the country storage and marketing fa- 
cilities that will prevent competition with packers’ branch houses. 


RS. WILLIAM ULLMAN, State Chairman of the Child 
+ Welfare Committee, makes the following recommendations 
in her report: First: the endorsement of the Sheppard-Towner 
Bill for the public Protection of Maternity and Infancy; Second: 
endorsement of the principle of a bill for physical education about 
to be introduced in Congress, to be administered by the Bureau of 
Education of the Department of the Interior; Third: an appro- 
priation of $472,220,000 for the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor for the coming year; Fourth: the endorse- 
ment of the Gard-Curtis bill for the regulation of child labor in 
the District of Columbia. A good summary of the Government 
provision for child welfare as compared with the protection of 
animal industry will be found in the March 13th copy of the 
Woman Citizen. Among other things, Florence Kelly says: 
“Uncle Sam cares well for his young lobsters, but not so well 
for his young babies.” 


ISS ELLA V. DOBBS, chairman of the Educational Depart- 
ment, says: “ Our schools are facing a crisis, the low salaries 
paid teachers are cut in two by the sudden advance in the cost of 
daily living necessities. Our best teachers are leaving us and we 
are compelled to fill their places with untrained young girls. We 
are paying teachers less than the wage of day laborers.” Women 
are urged to assist in getting legislation which will remedy exist- 
ing conditions. They are urged to bring the subject with 
speakers before their clubs; to pass resolutions, and send these 
resolutions to every member of the state board of equalization. 


HE League of Women Voters passed the following resolu- 

tion: Resolved, That the League of Women Voters endorse 
the action of the Executive Committee of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation and offer to assist them by circulating petitions to have a 
larger fund set aside for the educational work of the state; 
Resolved: That the League of Women Voters ask the State 
Board of Equalization to assess the property of the state at a 
just and legal value to the end that sufficient funds be provided 
to place the education system of the state on a sound basis, and to 
provide educational opportunities for the children of Missouri 
equal to those provided by the most progressive states of the 
Union. 


The legislative program is as follows: 

A. Endorsement of 

1. Smith-Towner Bill. 

2. Kenyon Bill. 

3. House Bill 10404 on naturalization. 

1. Compulsory education which shall include adequate 
training in citizenship in every state, for all children 
between six and sixteen, nine months of the year. 

. Education of adults by extension classes of the public 
schools. 

3. English made the basis language of instruction in the 

common school branches, both public and private. 

4. Specific qualifications for citizenship and more impres- 
sive ceremonials for naturalization. 

5. Direct citizenship for women, not citizenship thi 
marriage, as a qualification for the vote. 

6. Naturalization for married women made possible. 

. Printed citizenship instruction in the foreign langu® ges, 
for the use of the foreign born, as a function o/ the 
Federal Government. 

8. Schools of citizenship in conjunction with the public 
schools, a certificate from such a school to be a quali- 
fication for the educational test for naturalizatio1 

g. An educational qualification for the vote in all states 
after a definite date to be determined. 


The Difference 


W* have a few words of common sense to say to anti-sutira- 

gists, who seem to be keeping up a losing fight. The 7imes 
publishes one of those regulation letters from the president of an 
anti-suffrage association, a woman, in which she thinks she makes 
a telling point by asking: Can a woman be called upon to quell a 
riot? Was a woman conscripted during the war for military ser- 
vice? The answer, of course, to both of these silly questions is in 
the negative. The one who put the questions knows that they are 
not, and no point is made. One would think by the way the antis 
keep harping about quelling riots and military service that all 
there is in the world is just one fight after another. Women are 
not made by the Creator for war and men are. Women do many 
things that men cannot do and are not called upon to do and men 
do things that women cannot do. And because man is made dif- 
ferently from woman does not mean that he should have rulership 
over her or select the officers of nation, state and country. Women 
have the born right to vote for makers of laws and executives as 
men have, even though they do not mix in fights or follow a sheriff 
in his attack on a mob. 

Suffrage is coming, despite the efforts of such men as Senator 
Wadsworth and women who love to be in opposition without 
really knowing why and who argue about matters they know nothi- 
ing about. Only a few more endorsements by state Legislatur: 
are needed to give the vote to every woman in America. Whea 
that good time comes, it is only necessary to point out to foolish 
anti-suffragists that voting is not compulsory; no one is obliged to 
mark a ballot and put it in the box. Those who oppose can stay at 
home or gad about the streets and say rasping things about the 
suffrage amendment.—N. Y. Telegraph. 
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Gov. Holcomb of Connecticut and Gov. Clement of Vermont 
are assuming a grave responsibility in adhering to a course de- 
signed to block the will of the people of their respective states and 
of America at a time when only one more act of ratification is 
needed to make the equal suffrage amendment a part of the fed- 
eral constitution—N. Y. Evening Mail. 
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Women Who Achieve 


Dr. Dorothea Klumke Roberts, Astronomer 
By Mrs. M. Burton Williamson 


MONG the many notables who visited the United States 
A during the latter part of the war, the visit of Dr. Dorothea 
Klumke Roberts, of Paris, is worthy of notice. As an astron- 
omer of international reputation, her arrival in this country was 
welcomed by scientists by whom she is considered one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest, astronomer of her sex—she was 
the first woman to receive the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
from the University of Paris. 

Although educated in Europe and a resident ‘of Paris, Dr. 
Dorothea Klumke Roberts was born in the Golden West, being 
a native daughter of California. A writer* in the Los Angeles 
Times gives the following biographical sketch of her: 

“Her parents were among the early Argonauts and had 
amassed wealth. The mother took her family of four daughters 
to the old university city of Gottingen, Germany, to give them 
the advantages of a good education. From there they removed 
to Lausanne, Switzerland, where Dorothea went through a col- 
lege course of four years, distinguishing herself in mathematics. 

“Mrs. Klumke finally removed to Paris and established her- 
seli in the fashionable quarter on the Boulevard St. Michel, 
where they have since resided. * * * Dr. Dorothea took an 
elaborate course in the Sorbonne, and her contributions to the 
press so impressed Admiral Mouchez, director of the great Paris 
Observatory, that she was placed in charge of the Bureau of 
Measurements, the first woman to occupy that position. There 
had been considerable discussion regarding the nature of Saturn’s 
rings, and Miss Klumke wrote an extensive thesis on that sub- 
ject covering sixty quarto pages when reduced to print, and full 
of diagrams and abstruse formule. When it was submitted to 
the judgment of a committee of distinguished astronomers. a 
prize of 6,000 francs was awarded to her over all competitors in 
Europe. It was a phenomenal triumph for a woman only 28 
years Of age. 

“ Her particular province was that of photographing the stars 
in a particular zone that had been assigned to the Paris Observa- 
tory by the world’s astronomers. Her work was of such excel- 
lence that Dr. Isaac Roberts, of the Crowborough Observatory 
in England, who was engaged in the same department of astro- 
nomical work, began to exchange photographs with her, and at 


length visited her in Paris.” 


FTER her marriage to Dr. Isaac Roberts she went to Eng- 

land and assisted him in his work there, but when he 

died she returned to Paris. A writer in The Strand Magazine, 

in 1906, said of Dr. Dorothea that she continued making charts 

of the nebule of the heavens, “ working on the data which she 

had gathered in conjunction with her husband, Dr. Roberts, the 
Liverpool Astronomer.” 

At the summer meeting of the Pacific Division of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science and Affiliated 
Societies at Pasadena, California, Dr. Dorothea was on the pro- 
gram as one of the speakers, but she also acted as Chairman of 
the Astronomical Society of the Pacific. As soon as she had 
taken her place upon the platform as chairman, her poise and 
clear delivery immediately engaged the attention of her audi- 
ence, and her interesting remarks and happy way of adding a 
little touch of sympathetic interest to the data given by the vari- 
us speakers—and there were several on the program—gave the 


* William H. Knight. 


whole meeting of the session a unity that was very delightful 


to the members. 

Dr. George Ellery Hale, the well known astronomer of the 
Mt. Wilson Observatory, with Mrs. Hale, gave a garden party 
to the members 
] 


i 


on their beautiful grounds in South Pasadena, 
of the Convention, and at this reception many members availe 
themselves of the opportunity to meet Dr. Dorothea, who ex- 
pected soon to return to Paris and remain there with her mother. 
he recent war 


In answer to a question, she said that during all the 


her mother was engaged in “ war work.” 


HILE referring to the mother, I am tempted to make a 


brief mention of her four gifted each one of 


Anna in 


daughters, 
whom became famous in her particular line of work. 
Art, Dorothea in Science, Augusta in Medicine and Julia in 
Music—the latter a pupil of Ysaye on the violin. In the article 
in The Strand the writer says of Anna, the oldest daughter: 

“ Miss Anna Klumke was for years the chosen friend and 
companion of Rosa Bonheur, who at her death left her her en- 
tire fortune, together with her beautiful home in the neighbor- 
hood of Paris. (In an article on Rosa Bonheur in ‘Little Jour- 
neys to the Homes of Famous Women,’ by Elbert Hubbard, a 
different disposition of the artist’s property was indicated by 
him, but evidently this brilliant writer had been misinformed.) 
* * * Ever since her loved friend’s death Miss Klumke has 
been engaged on memoirs of that greatest woman animal painter. 
She has written the book in French, but will afterward rewrite 
it in English.” (This was some years ago. ) 

To quote again from The Strand Magazine: 

‘“ Augusta Klumke, who is now the wife and partner, in more 
senses than one, of the nerve physician, Dr. Dejerine, has one 
distinction possibly unique in the case of a woman. While 
studying for her doctor’s degree she discovered the cause of a 
certain form of paralysis, a matter which had for long years ex- 
ercised the minds of the medical profession. The discovery 
was considered of such importance that this disease is now 
known as the ‘ Klumke paralysis.’ ’ 

When we think of the efficient help of the women at the vari- 
ous hospitals during the war, it is worthy of note to recall the 
fact that “this brilliant woman was the first of her sex to be- 
come a house physician in the French hospitals.” 

To a student interested in the brighter side of eugenics, this 
talented family presents a delightful illustration of hereditary 
gifts. 

Highest Honor 
HEN Helen Hamilton Gardener takes the new position, 
to which President Wilson has just appointed her, she 
will sit in the chair once occupied by Theodore Roosevelt when 
he was United States Civil Service Commissioner. Mrs. Gard- 
ener’s is accounted the highest Federal appointment yet offered 
to a woman. 

Congressman Keating, of Colorado, good friend of women that 
he always proved himself, presented to Mrs. Gardener as one 
of the reasons why she should accept this office, the fact that be- 
tween four and five hundred thousand people, both men and 
women, are under. civil service, and that something like fifty per 
cent of them are women who have never had any representative 
on the Commission before. 
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Mrs. Gardener’s name has gone to the Senate for sanction. 
Her appointment has already met great public approval. One 
of the men on the Rules Committee says that there has been not 
one adverse comment on it. 

This is one of the very few times in the history of feminism 
when a woman’s appointment to a public post has ever gone to 
the Senate. On January 5, 1917, President Wilson sent to the 
Senate the name of Mrs. Francis C. Axtell, of Bellingham, Wash- 
ington, to serve four years as one of the three Commissioners 
of United States Employees’ Compensation. Mrs. Axtell was, 
according to the Committee on Public Information, the first 
woman in the United States appointed by executive order to a 
Federal Commission. The United States Employees’ Compen- 
sation Commission passes judgment on every case demanding 
compensation for injury incurred through employment in gov- 
ernment service. Mrs. Axtell was appointed to her post not only 
with the full concurrence of her fellow commissioners, who are 
men, but upon their recommendation. 

On March 8, 1919, the President’s nomination of Mrs. Annette 
A. Adams to be Federal Attorney for the Northern California 
district, was confirmed by the United States Senate. Mrs. Adams 
is said to have been the first woman appointed United States 
District Attorney. Four years previously, John W. Preston, 
United States Attorney in San Francisco, notified the Attorney- 
General’s office in Washington, that he needed four more assis- 
tants. Among the names sent in was that of Mrs. Adams. But 
the Attorney-General in Washington refused the appointment, 
which was not made until Attorney-General Gregory’s period of 
office. Even then, Mrs. Adams was appointed at a salary of 
$1,800 wken the male assistants were being paid $2,150. She 
received her present appointment in 1918. 


A Distressed Psychopathist 


*T°HE national organ of the anti-suffragists reproduces, with 

great glee, a series of extraordinary statements attributed to 
Dr. William J. Hickson, head of Chicago’s psychopathic labora- 
tory. He is reported as saying, in substance, that the American 
man is becoming degenerate because he is too much of a Puritan 
and too much under the influence of women. Dr. Hickson may 
have been misquoted. For the sake of his own credit, it is to be 
hoped he was. But the astonishing thing is that any set of 
women, even the misguided, and rapidly dwindling antis, should 
be ready to praise him for such utterances. He is quoted as 
saying: 

“The American male is losing his grip. He is gradually fall- 
ing under the domination of woman. Degeneracy and effeminacy 
among men are on the increase in the large cities of the country, 
particularly in Chicago. Puritanism, which is a synonym for 
national decay, is chiefly responsible.” 

The large cities are not popularly supposed to be hotbeds of 
Puritanism, nor has Chicago ever had a reputation for that char- 
acteristic. But as for Puritanism being a synonym for national 
decay, during the period of Puritan rule in England, that country 
whipped all her enemies, at home and abroad. The Ironsides 
never were defeated. The Puritans of New England, too, while 
they were probably unpleasant to live with, proved highly 
efficient fighters, traders and colonizers. 

The next most important cause of masculine degeneration, 
according to Dr. Hickson, is the war: 

“The war brought women to the front. It emancipated them 
They stepped into responsible positions. They were 


in a way. 
It was the women 


practically the backbone of the war hysteria. 
who yelled loudest for killing.” 

All through the war, the anti-suffragists assured us that the 
women were the backbone of the peace movement, and that it 


would be dangerous to let them vote because women are bor 
pacifists! Dr. Hickson continues: 

“They (the women) served on committees in uniforms. They 
took up smoking and fell into masculine ways psychologically, 
The result today is that women have secured the drop on the 
men in this country. The reforms being conducted are inspired 
usually by women. These reforms aim at one thing: They ain 
to put upon man the same restrictions under which womai: has 
been functioning for a century.” 

Since women have taken to smoking, they are trying to make 
men go without tobacco! Is that Dr. Hickson’s charge? 

“Prohibition is typical of the modern Puritan mania. The 
church movements are also typical. They, with prohibition, with 
so-called high standards of morality, result in a deterioratic of 
masculine physical and mental virility.” 

After women had been trying in vain for more than h.f a 
century to bring about prohibition, the “business intere ts” 
decided that it would be a good thing, because they wanted s\ ber 
workmen ; so they took hold of the movement, and were m: inly 
instrumental in pushing it through. The prison and health st: tis- 
tics of the states where it goes into effect show whether it lovers 
men’s physical vitality. As for “so-called high standards of 
morality ” being adverse to masculine vigor, every racer «ind 
prize fighter and ball player is looked upon as having a be ter 
chance if he keeps straight while he is training for the contes 

By the way, if the Woman Citizen had insinuated that a liigh 
standard of morality was destructive to the country’s best 
interests, the organ of the antis would have become like a vol- 
cano in eruption, belching accusations of free love! 

Dr. Hickson says: “ American pep, which was the result of a 
masculine dominated country, will soon be a thing of the past.” 
If pep is the result of masculine dominance, China, India, and 
Turkey ought to be fuller of pep than the United States; but the 
case is otherwise. 

There is more of this doleful stuff. Dr. Hickson says that 
“the suppression of sex in America will ultimately have its har- 
vest in decadence ’—as if there were the faintest sign of a sup 
pression of sex in America, or anywhere else!—that “ women 
seemingly wanted this war more than men,” perhaps because they 
“ instinctively ‘felt in it an opportunity to gain the supremacy as 
a sex”: that, anyway, the harm is done: “ The average American 
home today is dominated by a woman.” We shudder. “ Our 
politics is a form of effeminate idealism. An inversion is obvi 
ously taking place and there is no way to stop it. The nation has 
apparently put its head in the noose of Puritanism, and the <e- 
generation of individual and national fibre resulting is inevi- 
table.” 

If anyone really thinks women wanted the war more than men 
did, he is astoundingly ignorant of human psychology; and if 
anyone looks upon American politics today as too womanish 
and too idealistic, he must be cracked. It looks as if either Dr. 
Hickson or the man who reported his remarks for the press 


must have been tipsy when the interview took place. 
A, 3. 3B. 


Filipinas and the Primaries 


“<= political party in the Philippine Islands,” according 
to a Filipina woman correspondent, “sends representa 
tives to the National Convention every four years with an insula: 
platform of their own. This year the Democratic party permitted 
the American women in the Islands to vote for delegates; bu 
the Filipinas did not participate. 
“The bill to enfranchise women of the Islands passed the 
Philippine Senate with no opposition; but it died in the House 
It will, however, return. There is positively no doubt about that.” 
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Report and Protest 


To the Governor, the Legislature, and the People of the State of New 
York, by the New York State League of Women Voters 


so-called 





Hl: autocratic parliamentary 

methods used by Speaker Sweet 
against the chief welfare measures 
last year were adopted admittedly 
because it was generally believed 
that if the proposed 
reached the floor of the Assembly 
they would pass. In support of their 
position the Speaker and those most 
closely associated with him in the 
Assembly have asserted that their 
action was taken because of certain 
so-called petitions against the wel- 
fare bills. In view if this claim, it 
becomes necessary to give details of 
the circumstances under which sig- 
were obtained to the so- 


measures 





natures 


Second Installment of 


The «astounding revelations made public by the Neu 
York League in 

A report to the Governor, Legislature and Peo- 
ple of the State of New York upon the danger 
confronting popular government in the Legisla- 
ture and particularly in the Assembly of the State, 
arising out of an organized lobby and propaganda, 
known as the Daly Lobby and Propaganda, 
backed by the Associated Manufacturers and Mer- 
chants (“ The Associated Industries of New York 
State”) and promoted by the so-called New York 
League for Americanism—the combination being 
one that exerts an influence powerful and peril- 
ous to orderly and intelligent public opinion at 
large and to legislative opinion at Albany. 


The signatures to the 
petitions were obtained not only 
through the activity of men repre- 
senting the insurance interests and 
the Daly lobby, but with the knowl- 
edge of majority members of the 
Assembly needed support in 


view of the attitude they had arbi- 


Ty 
wo 


trarily taken against the chief wel- 
fare bills. Before the signatures t 
the so-called petitions were gathered, 
a member of the Assembly, in re- 
ferring to the fact that arrangements 
had been made to get the signature: 
for a mighty big petition,” declared 
that this would “cinch” the situa- 


tion. In view of the discreditable 








called petitions. 

These so-called petitions were circulated among the employing 
est:blishments of central New York at the instigation of the 
Daly lobby in response to the exigency that was considered to 
exist in the Assembly. Subtle methods of coercion were used 
in jetting the signatures to these so-called petitions. 

[t appears that the signatures were attached in the first place 
to a petition against the measure providing for workingmen’s co- 
operative illness insurance. At various times by various indi- 
viduals, and particularly by Sweet himself in his campaign last fall 
these so-called petitions have been referred to as evidence of an 
appeal by working men and women against welfare legislation 
generally. This collection of signatures has also been referred to 
as a “ test vote,”’ the results of which have been variously stated 
as 13,200 against and 112 for welfare legislation or 11,815 against 
and 112 for welfare legislation. In his campaign advertisements 
last fall Sweet declared that “12,000 women” had petitioned 
against the “ welfare bills.” 


HERE is little doubt that, in the first instance, arrangements 
were made to accelerate the so-called petitions as an attack on 
the measure for workmen’s cooperative illness insurance particu- 
larly and perhaps solely. There is no question but that at the 
time the so-called petitions were circulated representatives of 
certain insurance interests opposed to any cooperative form of 
sickness insurance were especially active. Among these represen- 
tatives were insurance men who have been closley associated with 
the work of the Daly lobby, such as John L. Train of Utica 
and William Gale Curtis, who is president of the Insurance Eco- 
nomics Society of Detroit, an organization which was formed to 
fight non-commercial workmen’s sickness insurance and similar 
measures. We are further informed that in a debate before the 
Ohio Medical Society on May 7, 1919, Curtis, in trying to con- 
vince his audience that labor is opposed to the sickness insurance 
measure as proposed in New York state, distinctly gave his 
hearers the impression that he had participated personally in the 
collection of signatures to the so-called petitions circulated in 
Central New York. We are informed that he argued to this 
effect : 
“We went to Utica and made a canvass of several plants and 
asked each man personally if he was for health insurance, and 
the result was 11,815 against the measure and 112 for it.” 


use that is still being made of th 
collection of signatures, we here give in some detail a part of ou 
information regarding the manner in which the signatures wer 
obtained. 

When it became apparent last year that Sweet and his asso 
ciates would need “ moral support ” in getting the majority caucus 
to vote against letting the welfare bills out of committee, the ma 
chinery of the Associated Manufacturers and Merchants was set 
in motion at the instigation of the Daly lobby. Telegrams anid 
letters were sent to manufacturers in and near Utica to prepare 
them for the work that was to be done. For the object desired, 
haste was necessary, and the work of gathering the signatures 
was accomplished in a few hours on a Monday morning and the 
result was sent to Speaker Sweet on the Empire State Express in 
time for his use in the caucus on Tuesday. 

The so-called petitions came in every case from the officers of 
the various plants and in no case originated with the emplovees 
On Monday morning, after Daly had deluged the manufacturers 
with telegrams and letters informing them of what was to be 
done, foremen and superintendents received instructions to go 
through the mills and get signatures from employees, and in this 
manner, we are informed, subtle methods of coercion were used 
Many employees have been questioned as to the manner in which 
the so-called petitions were presented to them and as a result of 
this questioning we cite the following information: 


O effort was made on the part of the signature collectors to 

give fair and unbiased information concerning the proposed 
measures. Much false information was given workers who wer 
asked to sign. Many employees were told that the state under 
the proposed measure would compel them to hire certain doctors. 
In one plant a foreman took the poll, stating to employees that 
he opposed the measure and hoped they would also. This fore- 
man elaborated on the expense and did‘not inform employees that 
their wives were protected or that dentists’ bills were included as 
well as payment for time lost through illness. Similar methods 
were employed in other plants. The canvass was everywhere 
taken by individuals who were prejudiced in advance against the 
proposed legislation. In a certain factory in Utica where a number 
of Englishmen are employed, the so-called petition was put before 
employees with the remark: “ Here, you don’t want any of this 
damned Lloyd George insurance over here, do you?” 
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The so-called petition was circulated widely among the unor- 
ganized women in the textile mills, and the manner in which it 
was done, is clear from the statement made by one of them: 

“ They told me it would come out of my pay, and I signed be- 
cause I didn’t want to support some dago’s wife every time she 
had a baby.” 

We are informed that it was a common argument in presenting 
the so-called petition that if the measure was enacted the em- 
ployees would “have to support some dago’s wife every time she 
had a baby.” 

We are further informed that such pressure was brought to 
bear on the employees who were asked to sign that many of them 
feared they would lose their jobs if they did not sign. An em- 
ploye of a certain plant has said that he was discharged for 
refusing to sign. He asserted his independence and was dis- 
charged, we are informed, either because his independence was 
offensive or because the manner in which he expressed his indig- 
nation at being asked to sign was offensive. 

From the statement of a resident of Utica who was informed 
by an Assemblyman on Sunday night that the petitions were to be 
circulated the following Monday morning in order to “ cinch” 
the situation for the majority legislative leaders, we give the 
following: 

“ There is no doubt that the leaders like Speaker Sweet made 
a demand for this petition to bolster them up. That is tacitly 
admitted. There is no doubt that the workers knew little or 
nothing about the subject except what they had heard from 
propagandists like John L. Train (Secretary of the Utica Mutual 
Life Insurance Company) and others in the insurance business, 
who were very active at the time.” 

We are informed of the measures the Daly lobby has taken 
in concert with Babcock of the so-called “ League” for Ameri- 
canism to maintain control over the present legislative session. 
We have observed the expansion of their joint control both by 
legislative influence and by widespread and misleading propa- 
ganda. It is plain to us that Daly and Babcock, by such aids and 
alliances as they find opportune, are assuming to impose upon this 
state a minority dictatorship. They are assuming to impose the 
political demands of their particular group regardless of the will 
of the majority either in the Legislature or in the state at large 
and by poisonous propaganda to destroy the very basis of intelli- 
gent and democratic government. 


IV 


Concerning the So-called NEW YORK LEAGUE for 
AMERICANISM Which Was Created by and Is Fi- 
nanced by an Inner Circle of Prominent Members of 
the Associated Manufacturers and Merchants. The 
Active Director and Promoter of This League Is 
C. D. Babcock, a Professional Accelerator of Public 
Opinion, Whose Methods Are Fast Becoming 


Notorious 


HE propagandist organization which was created by certain 
members of the Associated Manufacturers and Merchants 
and which has taken the deceptive name of the New York League 
for Americanism has headquarters at 471 South Salina street, 
Syracuse, and branch offices in Buffalo and New York City. 
The secretary and active director of this organization is one 
Carleton D. Babcock, a man who has long been employed by 
certain insurance interests to wage propagandist warfare against 
any form of workmen’s cooperative illness insurance and other 
measures of human welfare. The treasurer of the so-called 
League for Americanism is C. A. Chase of Syracuse, formerly a 


————=s, 


president and now vice-president of the Associated Manufacturers 
and Merchants. 

The so-called League for Americanism was founded by mem- 
bers of the upstate Manufacturers’ Association with the object 
of “accelerating” public opinion against certain humanitarian 
legislative proposals. The reason for the adoption of its name is 
apparent. We are definitely informed that a certain upstate 
manufacturer who claims to have participated in the organization 
of the “ League” has described the Americanism feature of it 
as a “ catspaw.” 

There is no question but that Babcock, the “ League’s” pro- 
moter, has had long experience and is particularly skilled in the 
kind of propaganda sponsored by the so-called League ‘or 
Americanism. He was brought to this state and hired to act as 
Secretary of the League after his fight in California on beh. lf 
of certain insurance interests against legislation similar to t/:at 
proposed in New York state. He was brought to this state jor 
propagandist warfare in spite of the fact that the methods he 
used in California resulted in protests and denunciation on the 
part of such citizens as had become innocently associated with him 
there. We are informed by affidavits on this subject that Bab- 
cock’s methods in California resulted in a “ wholesale repudi:- 
tion” of Babcock and his so-called California Research Society, 
with much criticism of Babcock on the part of those whose 
names had been used to support his work. 

By the same affidavits we are informed as follows: 


HE organization Babcock created in California was known as 
the California Research Society of Social Economics, which 
had no other object than to make warfare against sickness insur- 
ance. In that campaign he was in the hire of the Insurance Eco- 
nomics Society of Detroit of which William Gale Curtis (who is 
also president of the National Casualty Company of Detroit) is the 
president. Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, as “an unattached expert 
in economics,” was one of Babcock’s advisers in the California 
campaign, and before the campaign was over it was discovered 
that Hoffman is the statistican of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, Newark, N. J. Babcock himself repeatedly 
cautioned his associates against mentioning his California organi 
zation in connection with the parent organization of Detroit. 

The Insurance Economics Society of Detroit is an organiza- 
tion of certain insurance interests to fight any legislative measure 
providing for non-commercial illness insurance and similar hu- 
manitarian proposals. It works secretly, “ donating” organizers, 
who go into various states “to align local interests, secure funds, 
form a list of vice-presidents, and wage the campaign by 
methods of press publicity, printed pamphlets, and a bureau of 
paid orators.” 

Babcock imparted information to his California associates that 
the Insurance Economics Society planned to wage similar cam 
paigns in various states. “He told specifically of one meeting in 
Detroit, attended by seven of the leading insurance financiers of 
the country, at which one million dollars ($1,000,000) was 
pledged for campaign and propaganda purposes.” 

Such is the man brought to this state to wage propagandis: 
warfare in the name of “ Americanism!” 

While the so-called League for Americanism was established 
last summer with a fund of between $100,000 and $200,000 at the 
outset, there is reason to believe that it has since received many 
other contributions of considerable size, together with funds from 
certain contributors who believed they were giving money toward 
some patriotic object. Babcock has sedulously sought to conceal 
the fact that mainly the contributors to the League are certain up- 
state manufacturers. He has refused on application to give the 
names of the officers of this so-called League for Americanism. 
He has even declined to name C. A. Chase as the organization’s 
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treasurer, though it has been revealed elsewhere that C. A. Chase, 
of Syracuse, is the treasurer. 

To cover the real objects and activities of the Babcock organ- 
ization, a well-known lecturer was recently started across the state 
to talk before trade groups and clubs on radicalism and its at- 
tendant evils. Certain individuals, stirred by the lectures, raised 
money for the purpose of continuing the lectures in various parts 
of the country. A check representing a sum of money con- 
tributed for this specific object was sent to the responsible finan- 
cial officer of the so-called League for Americanism. This check 
was returned to the donor that it might be made payable to Bab- 
cock personally. When the lecturer whose activities had been 
responsible for this particular contribution learned what disposi- 
tion was being made of the money he protested. To responsible 
officers of the so-called League for Americanism, he wrote letters 
and sent telegrams citing the fact that the money in question had 
been raised for a specific object and asking if the League’s 
sponsors were going to consent to misappropriation of funds. 

Subsequently the money in question was returned, and it was 
necessary for a financial officer of the so-called League for Ameri- 
canism to make the following formal admission : 

“In answer to your letter, the Amsterdam funds have been re- 
This as I understand it closes the matter 


” 


turned to Mr. ——— 
as far as the New York League for Americanism is concerned 


-¥* HAT the facts regarding the term “Americanism,” as used by 

[ the Babcock organization may be fully understood, we cite 
the following statement made by the lecturer who was formerly 
employed by the so-called “ League ” for Americanism: 

“In the city of Amsterdam I was talking with a certain manu- 
facturer and commented upon the work of the League for Ameri- 
At this he laughed, and said, ‘You know the Ameri- 
[ asked him what he meant. ‘ The 


canism. 

mism part of it is a joke.’ 
League for Americanism, he said, ‘was organized primarily to 
kill off health insurance and other such fool legislation. The 
-lmericanism part of it is a catspaw.’ I was amazed and asked 
him how he knew that. ‘J ought to know,’ he said, ‘J helped 
organize the thing. Didn’t you know?’ I told him I didn’t 
know anything about what he had just told me and that I wasn’t 
working to kill off any legislation, but for what I considered 
‘Well, that’s the big idea, he said. ‘ You've 
You can go ahead and stir up senti- 


Americanism. 
saved the situation for us. 
ment on Americanism and other men will follow along after 
you to attend to the fool legislation.’ Then and there, as a result 
of this conversation, I said I was through with the so-called 
League for Americanism.” 


ITH regard to the methods of this Daly-Babcock “‘ League ” 
we cite another instance, and in this matter, as in all others, 
have the evidence in our possession : 

In 1919, Babcock sought to employ an investigator who should 
commit himself in advance to the false and tricky views of the 
“ League” regarding illness insurance, to accept a commission to 
go to England and from there write for American newspapers, 
articles to influence the “rank and file” of the working-class 
against the measure proposed in this state. It was specifically 
stipulated by Babcock in writing that the investigator should be 
“In harmony with our views,” and in view of the manner in 
which this mission was to have been performed, it appears that 
the newspapers of this state would have innocently given space 
to the deliberately prejudiced findings of the “ League’s ” investi- 
gator without knowledge of the fact that he was a paid and biased 
emissary of this so-called League for Americanism. Babcock’s 
attempt to get an investigator, qualified and disinterested, to 
prostitute himself to report adversely on the health insurance 
experience of England, was a failure. 


It should be noted in passing that the same Frederick L. Hoff- 
man of insurance connections, who assisted Babcock in Cali- 
fornia, later went to England and through the National Civic 
Federation and elsewhere is making adverse reports. 

While it has been the custom of certain insuran 
to move Babcock from state to state to conduct his peculiarly insid- 


witerests 


ious propaganda against any form of co-operative workmen's ill 
med that in this 
that he and th 
licted upon Nez 
We understand that certain of Bab- 
to which he 


ness insurance and similar measures, we are in} 

case, however, Babcock “ has come to stay,’ and 
so-called “ League” for Americanism are to be i 
York State permanently. 
cock’s sponsors are so well satisfied with the extent 


has “accelerated” public opinion in this state that they plan to 
maintain the League permanently to wage its characteristic t 
fare against such legislative proposals as the League and its 
supporters may choose to consider un-American.” 
HAT citizen of this state, whose Americanism is not a 
cloak to cover some private purposes of their own ma 
think of this proposal, is well indicated in an editorial that ay 


17 


peared on November 30 in the New York World under the title 
of “ UN-AMERICAN AMERICANISM ” 
“With headquarters in Syracuse, the New York League 


or Americanism calls for a ‘mullion volunteers’ to fight 
un-Americanism wherever it appears. In such a cause a 


million men may easily be enrolled if the people are satisfied 
of the League's specific purposes. But its first task, we are 
told, is to fight—what? Bolshevism? Bomb-throwing.’ \lob 
rule? No! To fight compulsory health insurance! Thus 
this self-styled defender of American institutions begins b: 
tooting its trumpet for the assault upon a measure praised 
by many Americans of the purest type, which can in no sense 
be called subversive or dangerous. 

“ A good American can advocate health insurance. Another 
good American can oppose it. A third may conclude that it 
might be advantageous if well administered, yet doubt if the 
state is up to the task. But any one of the three becomes 
un-American when he attempts 
a test of patriotism.” 


make this debatable issue 


HAT may be expected of a “ League ” thus branded as un- 

American if it is made permanent? Using its tricky meth- 
ods to the utmost, the “ League ” has already gone into one polit- 
ical campaign, and we are informed that in a recent interview 
Babcock boasted of the “ League’s ” 


spite that animates this so-called League for 


success in this sphere. The 
Americanism 1s 
clear from the following statement which, we are informed, 
Babcock made to the lecturer formerly in the employ of the 
“ League ”: 

“You know we're killing off members of the Legislature who’ve 
been advocating the kind of legislation we’re against.”’ 

We deplore the extent to which certain interests have come 
to rely on irrelevant and provocative propaganda for their 
specifically private and even selfish purposes. We particularly 
deplore the present tendency of such propagandist organizations 
to cloak themselves under the name of 
know of no organization that uses more un-American methods 


“ 


Americanism.” We 


than this Daly-Babcock “ League,” and we regard it as one of 
the chief obstacles in this state to any genuine Americanism. 
It has misstated the effect and methods of operation of pro- 
posed industrial legislation. It has grossly exaggerated the cost. 
It has sought to lead industrial workers into believing that such 
measures would do them harm and deprive them of their indi- 
vidual rights, while, at the same time, it has devoted itself to 
rousing class antagonism by inciting among the farmers a belief 
(Continued on page 1114) 
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The Triumphant Thirty-Fifth 


ATIFICATION of the Federal Suffrage Amendment by 
Washington—the thirty-fifth in line, and the last full suf- 
frage state to confirm the federal electoral law for women— 
might have been expected to be a tame affair. But it was far 
from that. It may have seemed to a watching world as if 
women of Washington were indifferent in their far northwestern 
fastnesses with no unenfranchised women nearer than Japan. 
No one was looking for thrills and tears of joy and paeans of 
victory and reminiscences of old days when each hard fought 
gain meant somebody’s life-blood. But the thrills and paeans 
were all there, just as if the ratification had happened in Dela- 
ware or Connecticut. 

So binding is the solidarity of women from coast to coast 
who have won the suffrage struggle. 

When Washington finally got ready to act on the Suffrage 
Amendment, it acted with promptness and unanimity. It is on 
the honor roll as one of the ten states without a dissenting 
voice; the others are: Arizona, Kansas, Michigan, Nebraska, 
New York, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah and Wyoming. 

The special session was called on March 22. 

One afternoon was sufficient for all the necessary work of 
this important piece of legislation. Long before the session con- 
vened at 12 noon, the balcony of both houses were filled with 
women who had travelled from every corner of the state to be 
present on this occasion. Finally, not a seat was to be had, 
men and women were standing in every available space in a solid 
mass, making progress from one end of the balcony impossible. 

Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe, president of the Washington 
Woman’s Suffrage League and manager of the organization’s 
campaign in I909-IO was seated upon the main floor of the 
house. In the balcony, standing with a face that glowed, watch- 
ing every move upon the floor below while her ears strained to 
catch each word, was Mrs. Homer N. Hill, of Seattle, a tiny 
white-haired woman, who, in 1808, led the second suffrage cam- 
paign of the state and who later in 1909, was the leader of 
the “ Washington Equal Franchise Society.” In another section 
of the balcony sat Dr. Fannie Leake Cummings, of Seattle, 
whose eyes filled with tears now and then as she turned to re- 
mind some one of her neighbors of the years of struggle that 
she had known in the fight for suffrage. 


Ragone and completed, the members of the Senate came 

into the House of Representatives to hear in joint session the 
message of Governor Louis F. Hart. He reached the question of 
the suffrage ratification and reminded the assembled members of 
the Legislature that in November, 1910, the citizens of the state 
had overwhelmingly decided upon the adoption of woman suf- 
frage, since which time he said, “ the state has done well under the 
management of both the men and the women.” 

Upon the motion of Representative Reed, of Shelton, made 
at the conclusion of the governor’s address, and after the return 
of the Senate to its own chambers, Mrs. Emma Smith de Voe, 
as one of the “ mothers of suffrage in the state of Washington,” 
was escorted to a seat beside the speaker and Gov. Hart, before 
the introduction of the resolution was made by Mrs. Frances 
Haskell, representative from Pierce county. 

“T deem it an honor, indeed,” concluded Mrs. Haskell, after a 
notable speech, “to be privileged today to present for ratification 
this Federal Suffrage Amendment, and, Mr. Speaker, I move that 
this legislative body in special session here assembled, now ratify 
the Woman’s Federal Suffrage Amendment.” 

Not a vote was cast against the Amendment. 

In recognition of the action, Mrs. De Voe rose at the invita- 
tion of the house and said: 


6¢¥ AM proud of the Legislature of Washington because of this 
patriotic act, and I thank you in the name of our forefathers 
who proclaimed that ‘ taxation without representation is tyranny, 
and that ‘government without consent of the governed is un- 
just.’ You have completed the work they so nobly began.” 

It was 3 o’clock before the measure was reached in the Senate, 
and just twelve minutes later it had been passed by a unanimous 
vote without speech making. 

Meeting the courtesy offered by the house to Mrs. De \ ve, 
Mrs. Homer Hill was asked, upon motion of Senator Howard 
Taylor, to take a place beside the president during the proceedings. 

With the unanimous adoption, Mrs. Hill, a tiny figure wh«se 
white hair was scarcely on a level with the top of the speaker's 
desk, in a tremulous voice extended her thanks to the men who 
had expressed their confidence in woman’s wise use of the bal'ot 
by their movement to extend it to the women of the nation. 

The pen with which Secretary of State, I. M. Howell, signed 
the resolution at 6.15 of the same afternoon, was given to M 
Donna Baker of the King County Legislative Federation; w!io 
stated that she intended to present it to the Museum of tle 
University of Washington. The pen with which the resoluti: 
was signed by Speaker Adams of the Assembly was presented 
to Mrs. Frances M. Haskell, representative from Pierce count 


While Delaware Delayed 


HILE Delaware men, who have not had direct experience 

with woman suffrage, have been delaying ratification of 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment by that state, the men o! 
Illinois, who have had direct experience with presidential an 
municipal suffrage for women for seven years and know what 
they are talking about when they talk woman suffrage, wer 
leaving no stone unturned to insure that Illinois women should 
be able to vote in the Illinois primaries. 

A telegram from G. Wilbur Bruce 
quarters of the National reads as follows: 

“ Men so anxious in Illinois to have women vote that Chicago 
election commissioners declared women could vote at primarie 
in spite of ruling of the Attorney General. In consequence the 
Attorney General has ruled women can vote all over the stat: 
without interfering with the legality of the election.” 


3rice received at head 


RS. GRACE WILBUR TROUT, president of the Illinois 

Equal Suffrage Association, has made public a letter 
received by her from the Attorney-General of the state, Edward 
J. Brundage, the text of which follows: 

I am in receipt of your favor of the 8th instant, in which you 
ask to be advised whether the proposed Amendment to the Con 
stitution of the United States, in case of its adoption by a suff- 
cient number of the states, will at once become operative and 
enable the women of this state, who under the provisions of the 
Woman’s Suffrage Act of 1913 are qualified electors, to at once 
exercise the full right of suffrage, without any new legislation 
or provision for election machinery not already in existence. 

In reply I will say the Joint Resolution of the Sixty-sixth 
Congress, submitting to the several states for ratification the 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States extending 
the right of suffrage to women, is as follows: 


“ JOINT RESOLUTION 


“ Proposing an Amendment to the Constitution extending the 
right of suffrage to women. 

“ Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds) of 
each House concurring therein; That the following article is pro- 
posed as an Amendment to the Constitution, which shall be valid 
to all intents and purposes as part of the Constitution when rati- 
fied by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the several states. 
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“* ARTICLE 
| “*The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be 
|} denied or abridged by the United States or by any state on ac- 


count of sex. 
“*Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appro 


priate legislation.’ 


ed nk eee 


“F, H. GItiert, 
“ Speaker of the House of Representatives 
“ THos. R. MARSHALL, 
“Vice President of the United States and 
President of the Senate.” 


It will be noted that said resolution provides that said Amend- 
ment shall be valid to all intents and purposes as a part of the 
Constitution when ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourths of 
the several states. 

Seciion 205, Revised Statutes of the United States, provides 


— 
+ 


that whenever official notice is received at the Department oi 
State that any Amendment proposed to the Constitution of the 
Unite’ States has been adopted according to the provisions of 


the Constitution, the Secretary of State shall forthwith cause the 
Amendment to be published in the newspapers authorized to 
promulgate the laws, with his certificate, specifying the states 
by which the same may have been adopted, and that the same 
has become valid, to all intents and purposes, as a part of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

| am of the opinion that upon the promulgation by the Secretary 
of Siate of a certificate as provided by said section, that said 


= 


Amendment has been adopted by the requisite number of states, 
according to the provisions of the Constitution, that said Amend- 
men thereby becomes at once a part of the Constitution and self- 


executing, and that it requires no legislation by the states to give 
it force and effect. 

Noting your inquiry concerning the provision of election ma- 
chinery for the purpose of enabling women to vote, I will say 
paragraph 548, chapter 46, Hurd’s Statutes, 1917, section 3, of 
the \Voman’s Suffrage act of 1913, makes provision for separate 
ballot boxes and ballots for women voters, and provides for the 
registration of women in the same manner as male voters for any 
election for which registration is required. It would seem that 
the Legislature may, if it sees fit, provide separate ballot boxes 
and ballots for women voters, or provide for the use of the same 
ballot and ballot boxes by voters of both sexes. In case there was 
no provision for separate ballots and ballot boxes for women 
voters, they should of course be entitled to make use of the 
ballots and ballot boxes prepared for male voters. 

It follows from what is said above that my conclusion on the 
inquiry submitted by you is that upon the promulgation of a cer- 
tificate by the Secretary of State of a certificate in pursuance of 
said section 205, Revised Statutes of the United States, that the 
Amendment extending the right of suffrage to women has been 
adopted as provided by the Constitution, that women in this state 
who are qualified electors as provided by the Woman’s Suffrage 
act of 1913, thereby become entitled to suffrage equaliy with 
male voters, and that no additional legislation by the state is 
necessary in order to permit them to exercise such right. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Epwarp J. Brunpace, 
Attorney General. 








Attention! 

Owing to the delay in the completion of ratification the regional 
meeting, scheduled for the Second Region of the National League 
of Women Voters for April 8, 9 and 10, in New York City, has 
been postponed. Further announcement will follow. 














Vermont Editors Call for Session 


‘7 ~ OVERNOR CLEMENT can apparently block suffrage 

for this year,” says the Bennington Banner. “ It does not 
seem possible that a man who has been honored by Vermont, as 
has Governor Clement, could be so contemptuous of the state 
committee and so unfair to the women of his state, but actions 
are the test rather than words. Apparently Governor Clement 
does not believe with Emerson: ‘ Every line of history inspires a 
confidence that we shall not go far wrong; that things mend.’ 
That is the moral of all we learn, that it warrants hope, the 
prolific mother of reforms. Our part is plainly not to throw 
ourselves across the track, to block improvement.” 

The Brattleboro Reformer believes that the Federal Constitu- 
tion should be supreme. It “ Governor Clement’s refusal 
of the Republican State Committee’s request for a special session 
of the Legislature to act on the Federal Suffrage Amendment 
one of the thirty-six 


Savs: 


dashes all hope that Vermont might be 
states to participate in this distinctly forward step. 
‘That the proposed federal amendment does in fact tend to alter 
and 


He says, 


and infringe the state constitution in respect to suffrage, 
constitutes a practical amendment thereof’; but that in our opin- 
ion is not a valid reason for his action. Regardless of Vermont's 
constitution suffrage will come into operation when thirty-six 
states have ratified the proposed federal amendment, and so the 
technical question he raises is in reality an imaginary one.” 

Vermont women “deserve every help,” says the St. Albans 
Messenger. “The women who are seeking to have a special 
session called in Vermont that action on the equal suffrage 
amendment may be taken are nothing if not persistent. The 
Messenger hopes that they will secure some reward for their 
tenacity. They have the right on their side of the question. If 
there is any further help that can be given them by the Repub- 
licans of Vermont it ought not to be withheld. The Legislature 
of the state ought at least to have the opportunity to express 
itself on this very important question, and to express it within 
proper season.” 


The Wooin’ O’t 
— Republican Convention went on record in Bangor 
in March for immediate ratification of the Federal Suf- 
frage Amendment, following the lead of several other state con- 
ventions It also 
endorsed the “ participation of women on equal terms with men 
thus corroborating Governor Milliken’s 


notably that of Minnesota a few days earlier. 


in the fall elections,” 
emphatic promise that he would call a special session if need be 
after the Amendment is ratified to provide machinery for the 
new women voters. 

Mr. Frank J. Ham, chairman of the Republican State Com- 
mittee, who made all the arrangements for the state convention 
‘ visiting all the 


‘ 


reported the preceding week that women were 
state and county committees, expressing a desire to be of service 
to the party and requesting instructions as to procedure.” 

“ Peggoty is willin’” has been, as it were, the general attitude 
of Maine Republican women, and the gist of their message to 
Barkis. The ex-anti-suffragists have been just as eager in their 
wooing as have the pros. “ The women are earnest and enthusi- 
astic,” continues Mr. Ham. “ Letters received are not confined 
to suffragists, but many are from women who have actively 
opposed equal suffrage. They propose to have as large a hand 
in political affairs as any other voters, men or women. I am con- 


vinced that the Republican state convention is to be not only the 
first of its kind in the northeastern states, but it will be the larg- 
est and have more far-reaching effect than any political conven- 
tion ever held in this state.” 
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Who Makes Your Clothes r 


HEN you wear a mesh veil tightly drawn across nose and 
mouth, what are you breathing in? 

For one thing, report the two City Clubs of New York, the 
Women’s and the Men’s, who have jointly initiated a new bill 
against tenement work, the veil wearer is breathing in the prob- 
able germs from the questionable homes where women paste 
spots on veils for a living. 

Here is a little scenario of the home visited by the Women’s 
City Club investigators: 

“Only 23 per cent of the rooms visited could be considered 
really clean, while 67 per cent might be termed ‘ fairly clean’ and 
ten per cent were filthy. Seventy per cent of the workers used 
the kitchen as their workroom, with work strewn on floor and 
table amidst dirty dishes and dirtier clothes, or sat upon by dirty 
children. A veil worker with a dirty baby beside her was pasting 
spots on a veil which trailed across a dirty floor. In an equally 
unclean home, six children were stricken with typhoid.” 

Tenement house work has been so long condemned that it is 
with a shotk of surprise that one reads that it has increased 20 
per cent during the past busy four years when attention was 
turned towards the war. “On April 1, 1919,” reports the City 
Club, “there were 16,219 tenement houses in New York state 
licensed for home work, 15,159 in New York city alone.” 

And among the things made in such congested surroundings 
are men’s clothes, women’s clothes, including powder puffs and 
veils, which come in contact with faces, underclothes, em- 
broidered blouses. In one place the worker was ill with influenza 
and was embroidering a waist by hand. In numerous instances 
children were ill with influenza or serious colds and the mother 








Another Royal Suggestion 


GRIDDLE CAKES and WAFFLES 


From the NEw Roya. Cook Book 





HERE is an art in making flap- 

jack pancakes, griddle cakes or 
wheats, call them what you will. But 
it is an art very easily and quickly 
acquired if you follow the right 
recipes. 

Here are some recipes for a variety 
of breakfast cakes that will make 
grandmother envious. The secret, of 
course, is Royal Baking Powder. 


Royal Hot Griddle Cakes 


cups flour 
teaspoon salt 
teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
cups milk 
: tablespoons shortening 

Mix and sift dry ingredients; add milk 
and melted shortening; beat well. Bake on 
slightly greased hot griddle. 


=" 


Griddle Cakes with Eggs 
1% cups flour 
1% teaspoon salt 
3 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
2 eggs 
1% ‘cups milk 
1 tablespoon shortening 
Mix and sift dry ingredients; add beaten 
eggs, milk and melted shortening; mix well. 
Bake immediately on hot griddle. 





ROYAL 


1% cups milk 
2 eggs 
1 tablespoon melted shortening 


Absolutely Pure 


went constantly from the work to the child. Many workers were 
victims of tuberculosis. In other homes children were suffering 
with acutely sore eyes, or were in various stages of the skin ‘lis- 
ease known as “ impetigo.” In a Brooklyn family, twin babies 
lying side by side in a tiny cradle, were affected with a severe 
case of this disease. It had literally eaten away a side of the 
face of one child and in the other it had attacked the ears. he 
mother was working on dainty georgette and crepe de cline 
blouses, sewing on buttons and snap fasteners. 

Infant’s clothes are made in such surroundings and often by 
little more than infants. “ Out of 608 home workers, 86, or 14 
per cent were children under 14. Twelve per cent of those who 
carried the work between home and factory were children. Star- 
vation wages are the rule. Nearly one-half of the workers earned 
five dollars a week or less. Ejighty-two per cent could earn only 
20 cents or less an hour. Snap fasteners are almost entirely 
children’s work. For snapping twelve gross of fasteners, ‘he 
worker gets 15 cents. For carding hooks and eyes, three dozen 
on a card, from 4 to 7 cents per gross of cards is paid. Tag- 
stringing is paid ten cents a thousand tags. \n Italian fami 
parents and five children, managed to earn $1.85 in five days with 
the whole family working,” reports the City Club. One child 
had already died of tuberculosis and the father and eldest girl 
were infected. For flowers, the price runs from 3 cents a gross 
for sticking stems on leaves to $1.75 a gross for making branches. 
For veils the price is from 3 to 3% cents a hundred chenille dots. 
Few industries compare with this for strain on eyes, back a 
nerves. 

In view of the high cost of all wearing apparel to the consumer, 


Buckwheat Cakes 


cups buckwheat flour 


1 cup flour 

6 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
1% teaspoon salt 
2% cups milk or milk and water 

1 tablespoon molasses 

1 tablespoon shortening 


Sift together flours, baking powder and 
salt; add liquid, molasses and melted short- 
ening; beat three minutes. Bake on hot 
greased griddle. 

Waffles 
2 cups flour 
4 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
% teaspoon salt 


Sift flour, baking powder and salt to- 
gether; add milk to yolks of eggs; mix 
thoroughly and add to dry ingredients; add 
melted shortening and mix in beaten whites 
of eggs. Bake in well greased hot waffle | 
iron until brown. Serve hot with maple 
syrup. It should take about 114 minutes to | 
bake each waffle. 








" FREE 
New Royal Cook Book containing these 
and scores of other delightful recipes. 
Write for it to-day. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
103 Fulton Street 
New York City 











“BAKE WITH ROYAL AND BE SURE” 





When writing to, or dealing with, advertisers please mention the WOMAN CITIZEN 
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there is something so sinister and abominable about this catalogue 
of underpay as to make decent folk see red. The prating of high 
cost of labor on the extravagantly high cost of women’s clothes 
comes down to this sickening array of disease, filth and starvation. 

The bill proposed by the two city clubs would entirely do away 
with the use of tenement houses for “ manufacturing, altering, 
repairing, or finishing any articles whatsoever,” with the excep 
tions necessary for private work for the individual consumer. 
This law seems warranted by the facts. It should, however, 
followed up by some arrangement by which the poverty stricken 
helpless people dependent on this labor shall be provided with 
adequately paid labor. 

Otherwise of what use to chase into still worse conditions a 
horde of people already too much at the mercy of an inconsiderate 


e 


world ? 


Platform Suggestions 


[E National Consumers’ League is urging the platform 
makers of leading political parties to include in their 1920 
(1) Federal regulation of the 


platiorms the following planks: 
food industries; (2) application to the textile industries of the 
same principle of compulsory correct branding and labeling al- 
ready established in relation to food and drugs; (3) a recom- 
mendation that the National Party Platforms urge on state parties 
which have not yet adopted such platforms pledges that such 
Legislatures will (a) establish by statute minimum wage commis- 
sions; (b) establish by statute for wage earning women, the 
eight-hour day, a period of rest at night, and one day’s rest in 
seven. 


Florence Kelley, general secretary of the National Consumers’ 
League, to Will H. Hays of the National Republican Committee, 
to Homer S. Cummins of the National Democratic Committee, 
to Otto Branstetter, Secretary of the American Socialist Party, 
and to Frank Esper of the American Labor Party. 


The Bar Sinister 1n North Dakota 


( NE small child in North Dakota has reaped the first fruits 

of a law which should set many children free from an 
undeserved stigma. The first case under North Dakota’s law 
enacted to establish the legitimacy of children born out of wed 
lock has been completed in the Cass County Court, and a child 
so born has received its father’s name and been declared his 
legitimate heir. 

Under this act, said to be the first of its kind in the country, a 
child born out of wedlock is declared to be the child of its natural 
parents, and is entitled to support, shelter and education equally 
with other children born in legal marriage and entitled to share 
in any estate jointly with all other legal heirs. 

Suit to establish the natural parentage of the child, the law 
provides, must be instituted a year after birth, the facts to be 
proved as in any other action. This is construed as placing the 
burden of proof upon the plaintiff. 

Incidentally, this law is one of the first acts in the United States 
to make a single standard of morals an actuality instead of a 
mere theory. 


Annex Women, Not Fiume 


URING a recent stormy session of the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies, Premier Nitti, who repudiated the idea that “ any 
responsible deputy had ever asked for the annexation of Fiume,” 
voiced his belief that the Italian government does want to annex 
the votes of Italian women, and favors woman suffrage. 
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Washing Powd 










Cleaner Bottle— 
Healthier Baby 


EAD what the maker of a 
famous baby-food has to 
say: 


“Simply rinsing feeding bottles in 
water will not do. As soon as the 
meal is finished, the bottle should 
be rinsed with hot water and Gold 
Dust, otherwise the fatty constit- 
uents of the milk cannot be re- 
moved from the inside of the 
bottle.” 


But—be sure it zs Gold Dust 
you buy. The name FAIR- 
BANK’S and The Twins are 


on every package. 


THEM FAIRBANK ronrawe) 
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Twins do your work | 








| Let the Gold Dust 
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(Continued from page 1109) 
SX CWE\ that they would be heavily taxed for a measure that would benefit 
2 AG) . Ye . 
SAW only industrial workers. 

lt has misled physicians and prevailed upon them to organize 
under the auspices of the “ League” into so-called “ Professiona 
Guilds” by creating the impression that professional fees wi 
the proposed workmen’s co-operative illness insurance measire 


V7 WeL PeO 
\ WELA 
Me \NIYAZ 
24, EF 
SS se a 


cA peep into hosiery 
and dress history — 


reveals interesting and curious com- would be reduced as low as 50, 25, and even 6 cents, wherea 
ment on the value of the hosiery men : should be well known that the bill provides that professional 

i siderabl MRS ABI ie ‘Wy ack 
and women wore, on which considerable shall be on a basis initiated by the various county medical socte 
money was lavished. : 


The * League” has associated itself with and brought into its 
ee ie: Oh Dae a wine ent Cea scheme of operation individuals who have been given to the must 
breeches, hosiery— fascinating in its 
beauty and charm — dominated the 
brilliant ensemble of dress. 


= 


inflammatory and unfounded statements and innuendoes. In 
form of so-called “ boiler plate” it has repeatedly distributed 
the numerous daily and weekly up-state newspapers propagan 
material as false and misleading as any that could be devised 
The “ League’”’ has gained circulation for such statements : 
only through the press but through paid orators and has slhx 
oa ae singular energy in hiring speakers to attack proposed indust: 
is singularly reminiscent of the wonder - > : : i ok : J aE ALAS 
aie 2 : fi legislation on the basis of the League’s own tricky assertion 
ful qualities hosiery possessed in those 5 Q . 
days—and priced for every purse. 


Sold at all the better shops 


It has particularly sought to create the impression that such | 
islation is of pro-German and Bolshevik origin, and this alleg 
’ tion, whether made by Babcock or by paid representatives of | 
Emery & Beers Companylne. | “ League,” by members of the so-called professional guilds th 
is a operate under the auspices of his “ League,” or by certain Se 
ators and Assemblymen who derive political support from h 
“ League,” we denounce as unjustifiable and un-American, bot 
untruthful and cowardly. 





** Why Are These Women Backing the Welfare Meas- 
ures? Not to Benefit Any Class of People. They 
Lie If They Say So. It Is All Part of the German 
Propaganda to Break Down the United States 
Government ” 
—From the Speech of Senator CLAYTON R. LUSK 
at Fulton, November 1. 

HERE has been a singular conformity of method in the man 

ner in which Senator Lusk of the Lusk Committee, Speake: 
Sweet and the so-called League for Americanism have sought to 
prejudice the public, in an inflammatory manner, against the pro- 














posed welfare bills. 

In some respects it must be said that Senator Lusk and Speaker 
Sweet have gone even further than the so-called League for 
Americanism in seeking to arouse insidious conceptions of the 
proposed welfare measures and of the individuals who have sup 
ported them. 

We quote from notes made at the time of Senator Lusk’s speech 
at Fulton (November 1) in advocating Sweet’s reelection to the 
Assembly : 

“Tt was German Kultur that started the peace societies 
during the war. Now the same men and women have organ- 
ized societies for promoting radicalism. It is a German 
Martens who is representing Bolshevist Government in the 
United States. 

“MR. SWEET’S OPPONENT, MISS DICKERMAN, 
IS BEING FINANCED BY THE SAME DISLOYAL 
OUTFIT. They are the ones who advocate the overthrow 
of the Government of the United States by the confiscation 
of property belonging to the poor as well as the rich. You 
farmers here before me—you will have your very tools stolen 
from you. These are the people who would overthrow mar- 
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They believe that every man and woman should 


riages. 
They belteve in no 


consult their own immediate passions. 
future life, no punshment for sin. 

“WHY ARE THESE WOMEN BACKING THE 
iv ELFARE MEASURES? NOT TO BENEFIT ANY 
CLASS OF PEOPLE. THEY LIE IF THEY SAY SO. 
IT 1S ALL PART OF THE GERMAN PROPAGANDA 
TO BREAK DOWN THE UNITED STATES GOVERN- 
MENT. 

This Sweet campaign is not a local issue. Tad Sweet 
Speaker—there’s only one State office ahead of it in power 
the Governorship. 

[f Tad Sweet is beaten it will not be regarded so much 
as the Republican party being beaten but Oswego County 
beaten,—you'll lose your powerful officer. 

My God! What a calamity if he were beaten!” 


VI 


Concerning the Use Made of the Lusk Committee’s 

Prestige to Prejudice Public Opinion, in an Inflam- 

matory Manner, Against Proposed Welfare Legisla- 
tion and the Advocates of Such Legislation 


A JELIBERATE, undisguised and widespread effort has been 
made to create the impression that well-considered and tem- 
perate legislative proposals for human welfare are “‘ symbolic ” of 
and in some way connected with Bolshevism. Speaker Sweet 
has made unqualified statements to that effect. We have already 
shown that the speakers, the pamphlets and the press propaganda 
of the so-called League for Americanism, backed by the Daly 
lobby and an inner group of the Associated Manufacturers and 
Merchants, has widely and generally availed itself of this method 
of misrepresentation. 

We are surprised and indignant now to find that, in the same 
way, the prestige of the Joint Legislative Committee to Inves- 
tigate Sedition Activities has been used to inculcate similar 
insidious conceptions with regard to these measures for human 
welfare and with regard to the advocates of these measures. 

From evidence in our possession it appears that the prestige of 
the Lusk Committee, backed either by public or private funds, has 
been used in such a way as to stimulate the belief that the welfare 
bills are in some way connected with Bolshevism. From similar 
evidence it appears that some one presuming to speak for the 
Lusk Committee has even sought the financial aid of the un- 
scrupulous, so-called League for Americanism, to further this kind 
of unauthorized and extraordinarily partisan propaganda. 

As early as August 21, 1919, the Western Newspaper Union, 
whose distributing list comprises 571 daily and weekly up-state 
newspapers, circulated in the form of “ boiler plate” an article 
advertising the work of the Committee and a particular member 
of the Committee. Special attention is directed to this article 
because the method of its distribution was exactly similar to that 
of an article which was likewise formally attributed to the Lusk 
Committee and which used the prestige of the Committee to give 
added weight to an indiscriminate and prejudiced condemnation 
of the welfare bills. 

The printed copy of this “boiler plate” matter carried, as 
required, a statement at the top as to the source and authorization 
of the article. This statement read: 

“ PLATE OF THIS MATTER IS SENT YOU WITHOUT CHARGE UPON 
ORDER OF THE NEW York STATE JoINT LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
To INVESTIGATE SEDITIOUS ACTIVITIES. METAL REMAINS OUR 
PROPERTY TO BE RETURNED IN THE USUAL MANNER. 

“WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION. 
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FAMOUS BEAUTIES 


RUTH SHEPLEY—the versatile and be- 
witching Eva of “Adam and Eva,” combines, 
in a magnetic manner, the grace of the 
Spanish mantilla with that of MALLINSON’S 
enchanting Dew-Kist. 


Equally ‘‘famous beauties’’ are the new 


ALLINSON' 
Silks de Luxe 
PUSSY WILLOW 
INDESTRUCTIBLE VOILE 
In plain colors and new prints 
KLIMAX SATIN 
NEWPORT CORD 














DEW-KIST 


KUMSI-KUMSA 
DREAM CREPE 


ROSHANARA CREPE THISLDU 
CHINCHILLA SATIN KHAKI-KOOL 
DELUXEKNIT 


FISHER-MAID 


[All trade-mark names] 


By the yard at the best Silk Departments—in wearing apparel al the better 
Garment Departments and Class Shops 


Look for the name MALLINSON on the seloage 


H. R. MALLINSON & COMPANY, Inc. 


“The New Silks First” 
Madison Avenue, 31st Street 


NEW YORK 
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MILLINERY 
FLOWERS 


Spring Opening 





Every Flower in the 
Garden for this Flower 
Season in Millinery 


Fuchsias Gardenias 
Morning Glories Larkspur 
Clover Daffodils 
Wall Flowers Cowslips 
Nasturtiums Zennias 
Forget-me-Nots Hydrangeas 
Asters Lilacs 
Mimosa Dogwood 
Orchids Sweet Peas 
Pond Lilies Wistaria 
Heather Pansies 
Bluettes Roses 
Mignonette Primroses 
Poppies Violets 
Narcissus Geraniums 
Camelias Blowaways 


Flowers that are charming on the 
new Spring Hatshapes, brilliant 
colorings or exquisite tints; Field 
Flowers in wreaths or sprays; as- 
sorted clusters of Fruits and 
Leaves; Flowers for Evening 
Gowns and Corsage; little con- 
ceits in French Flowers for Lin- 
gerie; soft, showery, petal effects 
for the new Flower Hats, all mod- 
erately priced. 





Expert Trimming Service at the dis- 
posal of those who select Hats and 
Materials here. 





Exhibit on Fourth Floor 


Lord & Taylor 


FIFTH AVENUE 








39th Street 


“* RELEASED FOR USE ON AND AFTER THURSDAY, AUGUST 21,” 
Similarly, wthout charge to recipients, the Western Newspaper 
Union distributed throughout the up-state districts an article 


which purported to relate to alleged preliminary investivations 
of the Lusk Committee regarding Bolshevism. This article con- 
tained a preponderating amount of matter in condemnation of 
the proposed welfare bills. The real object of the article was 
plainly something other than it purported to be, and the -ource 
of this article, as in the case of the article described above, was 


unqualifiedly attributed to the Lusk Committee. 
In the face of this stated responsibility of the Lusk Comniittee, 


we are surprised to find that in the headline of the article appeared 
the statement: “ Heattm INsuRANCE Bap.” In the first column 
of the article appeared matter, mingled with what purporied to 
be the result of preliminary investigations of the Lusk Comin ittee, 
telling why the proposed measure for workmen’s coope ative 
illness insurance was “bad.” In the second and third columns 
appeared statements regarding the Eight-hour and Living \\age 


bills to show that they were “ bad.” 

We have naturally been reluctant to believe that the Lusk \/om- 
mittee or any member of the Lusk Committee could be respor sible 
for using the Committee’s prestige or the Committee’s funds for 
such flagrant and unauthorized objects. We find that as rec: ntly 


as November 1, an article employing the same tricky metho:'s of 
deception and prejudice as those devised by the so-called Le gue 
for Americanism was distributed widely to the upstate news- 


papers. The extraordinary character of this article would scem 

to merit consideration in detail. 

The headline of this article, as it appeared in the Roclicster 

Times of November 1, read: 

“HEALTH BILL IS BOLSHEVISM, DECLARES LUS 
Chairman of Legislative Committee Says It Would Pace 
Burden of Caring for the Improvident Upon Shoulde 
Workers.” 

The “ lead ” of this article reads: 

““New York, Nov. 1.—Senator Clayton R. Lusk, chairman 
of the New York Legislative Committee investigating Bol- 
shevism and kindred subjects, intimates that so-called social 
welfare legislation, when ill-considered, was merely addi 
tional ammunition for the enemies of the nation who are 
also the enemies of society. Senator Lusk emphaticall 
declares that there are traitors at work in this state, heavi 
financed and cunningly advised, whose avowed object is th: 
overthrow of the present form of government. It was in 
this connection that Senator Lusk called attention to certai 
social welfare legislation as it has been proposed.” 


The balance of this long interview or statement was com- 
posed chiefly of a discussion of arguments against the measures 
providing for workmen’s cooperative illness insurance, for an 
eight-hour day for women and for a living wage for women. 
These arguments in that they were designed to prejudice work- 
ing men and women against such measures were of a kind exactly 
to satisfy the aim of the so-called League for Americanism in 
influencing the “rank and file of the people.” The interview or 
statement by Senator Lusk closed with a laudation of Speaker 
Sweet which included the assertion that “to lose the benefit of 
his experience in these critical times would be regarded as a 
calamity.” 

In an effort to ascertain the exact origin of and the respon- 
sibility for the distribution of the matter that mixed the alleged 
preliminary investigations of the Lusk Committee with an attack 
on the welfare bills, we obtained information indicating that the 
so-called League for Americanism might have been responsible. 
Accordingly, we have inquired of Babcock, the secretary of this 
“ League,” and find that even he resents the imputation of respon- 
sibility for the distribution of such extraordinary press matter 
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We give the substance of Babcock’s assertions in this con- 
nection : 

“THE LEAGUE FOR AMERICANISM DIDN’T PAY 
FOR IT, BUT I THINK I KNOW WHO DID. IT WAS 
PUT UP TO THE LEAGUE FOR AMERICANISM. WE 
HAD A CHANCE TO PAY FOR IT, BUT WE DIDN’T. 
IT COULD HAVE BEEN MADE SO WE WOULD HAVI: 
BEEN GLAD TO PAY FOR IT. THE WAY IT WAS PU1 
IT WAS PARTISAN POLITICAL STUFF. 

“THIS IS THE FIRST TIME I EVER HEARD ANY- 
THING WAS WRONG WITH THE LUSK REPORT. NO, 
’'M NOT GOING TO TELL WHO DID PAY FOR IT 
UNTIL I KNOW MORE ABOUT WHO IT IS THAT'S 
CRITICISING IT. IT WAS PARTISAN POLITICAL 
STUFF. WE DIDN’T HAVE ANYTHING TO DO WITH 
= 

The gravity of the assertions made by Babcock with regard 
to the distribution of matter which was unqualifiedly attributed to 
the Lusk Committee, and which was obviously designed to achieve 
some object entirely unrelated to the authorized objects of the 
Lusk Committee, is such that we would be reluctant to give full 
credence to the assertions made by him and quoted above. In 
view of his assertions, however, we feel obliged to ask: 

What responsibility had the Lusk Committee or any member 
of the Lusk Committee or any person associated with the Lusk 
Committee for the distribution of matter referring to so-called 
Lusi investigations and designed to inflame public opinion against 
the chief welfare measures and their advocates? What funds, 
public or private, were used to pay for such misleading publicity 
of a kind utterly remote from the authorized objects of the Joint 
Legislative Committee to Investigate Seditious Activities ? 


Conclusion 


li’e declare our indignation at the trickeries and deceptions 
we have found through our contact with political life. Our pro- 
tesi is the more unqualified in that we find such subterfuge used 
to hamper human progress and to make impossible a reasoned 
adjustment of problems confronting the state. 

Ve are fully aware of the grave implications of the conditions 
outlined above, and, at any proper time or place, we are prepared 
to make public the many additional facts and data now in our 
possession. Meanwhile, we trust and believe that the sense of 
responsibility of the Legislature and of the people must be too 
great for them to permit such unwarranted conditions to continue. 


A New Era and a New Spirit 


preg of the new spirit with which the advent of women into 
\J the electorate is imbued was shown in a public meeting of 
rejoicing held in the High School of Elkins, West Virginia, just 
after that state ratified the suffrage amendment. 

Since the Civil War, there has not been such a solemnly happy 
reception of electoral changes as that which is now welcoming 
women into the electorate. The Elkins meeting “was not like 
any political meeting of the past,” says the local press. ‘“ We 
trust that in the new era when women in these United States 
will have assumed the responsibility of the franchise, there will 
be many similar gatherings, where the vital questions to be 
settled at the polls, may be discussed as the main fact of the 
enfranchisement of women was discussed last night, with free- 
dom, with a deep sense of responsibility, and a determination to 
register for the right ‘as God gives us to see the right.’ ” 


April 
Bond 


Circular 


will be sent on request to 


those interested in con- 
servative investments. 
This circular contains brief 
descriptions of twenty- 
seven bonds, notes and 
preferred stocks, yielding 


from 6.30% to about 10%. 


In addition there is a list of 
about forty-two securities 
with prices, maturities and 


yields. 


Bonbright & Company 


Incorporated 


Uptown Office: 7 East 44th Street, New York 





























For Brides Who Think June Too 
Long to Wait 


June is; indeed, too long to wait with such an array of 
soft, sheer negligees. Milady may select these bits of 
loveliness in several styles in pink, orchid, copen, rose, 
yellow and turquoise. 

They are made of the finest Georgette daintily trimmed 
with lace and picot ribbon draped over Crepe-de-Chine 
underlays. 

Priced at $45.00 
Other negligees range in price from $16.50 to $200.00 


Negligee Shop—Third Floor 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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The Carrie Chapman Catt Course of Citizenship 


LESSON II 
Ae you answer these questions “ without 
looking in the book?” 

a. How is the voting done in a primary? 

b. Suppose you don’t like any of the can- 
didates whose names are on the primary bal- 
lot, what can you do about it? 

c. How many delegates to a national party 
convention are allowed to each state? 

d. What is the unit of representation? 

e. What is a delegate-at-large? 

f. How many delegates-at-large to a na- 
tional party convention can each state have? 

g. How are the delegates to a state party 
‘onvention chosen? 

h. What, if anything, have primaries to do 
with party platforms? 

i. What is meant by a non-partisan pri- 
mary? 

j. What is the use of the nominating peti- 
tion? 

k. What are the important functions of a 


national party convention ? 








Party Primaries 
and 








1. Is there any difference in the primary 
schedule in Presidential years as compared with 


ordinary years? 


ANSWERS 

a. In the usual way with ballots or voting 
machines. On a ballot, place a cross in the 
square to the left of the names you wish to 
vote for. On a voting machine, turn down the 
lever over the names you wish to vote for. 

b. You can leave the square blank opposite 
any name you disapprove. If you are voting 
by machine do not pull the lever down over the 
name you don’t approve. 

Or, you can write in a substitute name. It 
you don’t know where to write in the name get 
one of the election clerks to show you where 


on the ballot to place it. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


c. Each state is entitled to twice as many 
delegates to a national party convention as it 
has members in the two houses of Concress, 
Thus, Massachusetts has two United States 
Senators and 16 Representatives and is cvititled 
to 36 delegates to each party’s national en- 
tion. Wyoming, which has two Senator; and 
one Representative, is entitled to six delevates. 

d. The unit of representation is the con- 
gressional district. The voters of ea n- 


gressional district choose two delegat« 

e. A delegate-at-large is elected to *«pre- 
sent the whole state. 

f. Four are allowed to each state. The are 
in addition to the delegates elected from con- 
gressional districts. 

g. See Professor Merriam’s illustration rom 
the state of Illinois on pages 1091 last ue, 
and 1123 this issue. Starting with the yn- 
ship, its voters may hold a caucus and ¢!) os 
delegates to the party's county convention. 
Those delegates to the ceunty convention 
choose delegates to the state convention. The 


THIS BALLOT MUST BE MARKED WITH A PENCIL HAVING BLACK LEAD, TO VOTE FOR ANY CANDIDATE WHOSE NAME IS PRINTED ON THIS BALLOT MAKE 


CROSS X MARK IN THE VOTING SPACE AT THE LEFT OF THE NAME. 


TO VOTE FOR ANY PERSON WHOSE NAME IS NOT PRINTED ON THIS BALLOT WRITE TH! 


NAME OF SUCH PERSON IN THE BLANK SPACE PROVIDED FOR THAT PURPOSE UNDER THE TITLE OF THE PUBLIC OFFICE OR PARTY POSITION TO WHICH Yot 
WISH HIM NOMINATED OR ELECTED, ANY OTHER MARK THAN THE CROSS X MARK USED FOR THE PURPOSE OF VOTING, OR ANY _ERASURE MADE ON THIS BAI 
LOT, IS UNLAWFUL, IF YOU TEAR OR DEFACE OR WRONGLY MARK THIS BALLOT, RETURN IT AND OBTAIN ANOTHER, BUT ONLY ONE ADDITIONAL BALLO! 


MAY BE THUS OBTAINED. 
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OFFICIAL BALLOT FOR THE PRIMARY ELECTION OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


55 Election District 
22 Assembly District 





CANDIDATES FOR PARTY POSITIONS 


City of New York, Kings County 
APRIL 6, 1920 











7 DELEGATES AT LARGE TO NATIONAL 
CONVENTION (Vote for four) Z 


DISTRICT DELEGATES TO NATIONAL 
CONVENTION (Vote for two) 





NATHAN L. MILLER 





{ 
| Sanmas W. WADSWORTH, JR. 





oy Ty 


f JACOB A. LIVINGSTON 





( ROBERT KENNEDY 


_— 


STATE COMMITTEE 
Vete for one) 


& JACOB A. LIVINGSTON 

















| WILLIAM M. CALDER 
| WILLIAM BOYCE THOMPSON 








—_—)5 


HARRY CHIERT 





} ROBERT R. LAWSON 








2 WILLIAM M. BENNETT 








, 


beesel 


COUNTY COMMITTEE 
(Vote for two) 





( JACOB HESSEL 


( CHRISTIAN HOFFMAN 














DISTRICT ALTERNATES TO NATIONAL 
CONVENTION (Vote for two) 














GEORGE W. A. MURRAY 
ROBERT P. REYER 








ALTERNATES 
CONVEN 


AT LARGE TO NATIONAL 
TION (Vote for four) 









{ THOMAS B. DUNN 





HENRIETTA W. LIVERMORE 








LILLY MANN 





{ EDWIN P. HARTE 
( 








JOHN F. O'BRIEN 








CHARLES W. ANDERSON 











delegates to the state convention choose the 
delegates to the party’s national convention. Up 
to here the detail of the procedure varies but 
little, state by state. Then, in the states that 
have mandatory primaries, the names of the 
delegates to the national convention, chosen by 
the state convention, must be passed on di- 
rectly by the voters at the primaries. 

h and i. See Professor Merriam’s article on 
page 1122. ‘ 
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OFFICIAL BALLOT FOR THE PRIMARY ELECTION OF THE 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


29 Election District 
12 Assembly District 





City of New York, New York County 
APRIL 6, 1920 


CANDIDATES FOR PARTY POSITIONS 








DELEGATES AT LARGE TO NATIONAL 
CONVENTION (Vote for four 





iy | ALFRED E. SMITH 





ELIZABETH MARBURY 





| HARRIET MAY MILLS 





LOUIS BE. DESBECKER 





\LTERNATES AT LARGE TO NATIONAT 
CONVENTION (Vote for four 


(EDWARD RIEGELMANN 
HELEN M. CONNOLLY 
WINFIELD A. HUPPUCH | 
NETTIE M. HEWITT 


DISTRICT DELEGATES TO NATIONAL 
CONVENTION (Vote for two 





( LEWIS NIXON 
3 < 
{ CHARLES F. MURPHY 





DISTRICT ALTERNATES TO NATIONAL 
CONVENTION (Vote for two) 








ANNIE MONTGOMERY 





"(MARY HAGGERTY 
pane 





;. In some states candidates merely file their 
intention of being candidates and in others, 
especially independent nom- 
inees, the law requires petitions. In New York, 


the names of six thousand voters, including 


in the case of 


at least fifty from each county, are required 
on the petition of a candidate for a state 
while in Massachusetts only 1,000 are 
New York a candidate for the 
state Legislature needs five hundred 
Massachusetts cand- 


office, 
required. In 
voters 
on his petition and in 
dates for local offices may be nominated by 
petitions signed by one per cent of the number 
of voters. 

k. The two most important functions of the 
national party convention are to name _ the 
party’s candidate for president and to define 
the party’s platform. 

i. In presidential years an additional primary 
known as the spring primary, must be held in 
some states. This is in the states where the 
regular official primary is not held until after 
the dates set for the national party conventions. 
Those dates are usually in the early part of June. 
Delegates must be sent to them from each state. 
It is in part to let the enrolled voters choose 
those delegates by vote that the spring primary 

When writing to, 


or dealing with, 
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Vote 






















































































nye 
~ 1s] CHARLES F. MURPHY 4 
COUNTY COMMITTEE a 
(Vote for twenty) 
= | JOHN P. MURPHY a 
a GEORGE J. WEPPLER 4 
DANIEL ATKINSON 
ae CHAS. A. HORST 
| JAMI ee ig MOONEY 
== HUGH C, REILLY mea? 
a PHOS. A. HAMMILL 
a] ~ CHAS. B. MeWADE md 
= FRANK J. BENNETT 
SUSIE SHERRY - 
7 MARY C. BYRNE "i 
-_ | ANNA WEPPLER 
cc | ELIZABETH HALLORAN "a 
HELEN ORTON 
‘om AMELIA O'CONNELL 
= VERA MURPHY aa 
re MICHAEL HALLORAN _ 
= WILLIAM BAGGS 
a a HELEN MURPHY 
i SAMUEL GORDON 
is held. These delegates represent the state in 


the ‘national body at the Presidential conven- 


throughout the state; the county committee 
voting. New York women voted in the primaries 
on Tuesday last. 

Week by 


usage of some chosen state to illustrate the im- 


week, we will use the law and 
mediate situation. This week we are borrow- 
New York's official instructions by 


illustrating the 


ing from 
way of technique of primary 


voting. 


Methods of Election in the New 
York Primary 
HE method of electing the candidates 
that appear on the primary ballots is as 
follows: 

“Thirty-five days before the primaries the 
Chairmen of the County Committees file their 
party call with the Bureau of Elections, telling 
the offices for which the party intends to 
nominate candidates at the coming elections. 
The Bureau of Elections accepts the call, after 
which the various parties get up a petition, 
designating the candidates which are to appear 
on the ballots. Three per cent of the total 
number of enrolled voters in the unit planning 
to hold an election used to be the required 
quorum which must appear on this petition. All 
advertisers please mention 


the WOMAN 








NICK CARTER’S 


Newest Story 


“ How I Wrote a Thousand Nick Carte 
Novels” is the titl 
the creator of Nick Carter—in the February 


of a story by Mr. Dey, 


American Magazine. 


story Mr. Dey 


office a few days ago—its 


The newest Nick Carter 


told in our own 


title is 

How I wrote 33,000 Nick Carter words a 
week—1,716,000 annually on m [ULTI 
PLEX. 

That Mr. Dey could write a new Nicl 
Carter story every week—all different—is a 


marvel of versatility. That he 


chosen the world’s 


versatility 





vel of 


keeping with his own genius 


_~ Hammond_~@ 


ULTIPLEX 





MANY TYPEWRITERS IN ONE 


affords over 365 different arrangements of 
types and languages 


Think of what this varied type means to 
a writer—he can put the same power and 
emphasis into his writing as he puts into 
his thoughts—can see his words live and 
breathe in type—can see every subtle point 
—every climax stand out clear and distinct. 


The samples of Multiplex type below give 
but a slight idea of the many things possible 
on the Multiplex that no other typewriter 
can do. 


No Other Typewriter Can Do This 


Two styles of type, or 
two different languages 
always in the machine, 
read or tnstant use. 
"Jus ed : +4 knob", 
her tubewrtter can 


do. thts 


All languages available 
chenge at will. 


The Multiplex is essentially a woman’s type 
writer, affording the only type accepted for 
social correspondence, as well as types for ail 
purposes, 


Mail coupon for free booklet, People Wh 
Count, giving you the names of Kings, Queens 
Writers, who personally use the Multiplex 
President Wilson has used it for years and the 
coyntry’s historic documents during his admin- 
been written on the versatile 


fstration have 


Multiplex. 


Ask for samples, of beautiful script for ir 
vitations and correspondence—it’s like steel 


engraving. 
ee ee ee 


hang HAMMOND TYPEWRITER C 
605 East 69th Street New York City } 
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Methods in Primary Elections 


persons signing these petitions must be enrolled 
voters. In order to make uniform this quorum 
the election laws have been changed by making 
the quorum a fixed number. For state officials 
the number of signatures required is 3,000; for 
cities of more than a million, 1,000; for cities 
of the first class, 1,500; second class, 1,000; 
third class, 500; for counties, from 500 to 1,000, 
depending upon their size. The point is that an 
effort is made to place no name upon a ballot 
unless a reasonable number of the party mem- 
bers want it there. 

“These petitions are filed on March 9. A 
reasonable time is given the members of 
various party factions to file objections in cases 
of disagreement. Then the Bureau of Elec- 
tions prints the ballots. 

“Each party has its official primary ballot. 
This is necessary because each party holds its 
own primary election. The ballots of no two 
parties may be of the same color. The Secretary 
of State designates the color for each party. 
This year it is pink for Republicans, green for 
the Democrats, buff for the Socialists and sal- 
mon for the Prohibitionists.” 


66 LL officially enrolled electors desiring to 
vote, residing in the election district, 
will vote at the same polling place. 

“Only the Democratic, Republican, Socialist 
and Prohibition parties may participate in this 
primary election. 

“Any enrolled elector of the election dis- 
trict resident therein for at least thirty days 
before the primary election may vote at the 
primary election of the party with which he or 
she is enrolled. 

“Each elector is required to sign his or her 
name in the poll book, and before the voter shall 
receive a primary ballot an inspector other than 
the inspector who receives ballots from the en- 
rolled voters, shall compare the voter’s signa- 
ture then and there made in such poll book with 
the same voter’s signature theretofore made in 
the signature registration book, and such in- 
spector shall then and there sign his or her 
initials in evidence thereof in the eighth column 
of the poll book. 

“Each elector on passing the guard rail 
should announce his or her name, residence and 
party. 

“If found enrolled and unchallenged, and if 
his or her signature is initialed by the in- 
spector, he or she will receive, folded, from 
one of the inspectors the ballot of his or her 
party, and will then enter a booth, prepare the 


ballot, and return it, folded, to an inspector, 
who must deposit the same in the proper box. 

“Every qualified enrolled member of a party 
is entitled to vote. Inspectors must receive th 
ballot of any such enrolled member of a party, 
even though some other person has thereto. 
fore voted on his or her name. 

“An elector who removes from one residence 
to another in the same election district docs not 
lose the right to vote. 

“No voter at a primary election shall be 
given or be allowed to mark or cast a ballot 
of any party with which he or she is not en- 
rolled. The folding and delivery of ballots and 
the manner of voting shall be the same as at a 
general election, excepting that each ballot, after 
detachment of the stub by an officer charged 
with that duty, shall be deposited in the separate 
box provided for the party designated on the 
ballot, and such officer, in addition to announc- 
ing the name of the voter and the number of the 
stub, shall announce the party named thereon. 

“Tf the voter deface or tear the ballot or 
wrongfully mark the same, or make any erasure 
thereon, he or she may obtain one additional 
ballot on returning to the ballot clerk the one 
so defaced or wrongfully marked. 

“An enrolled voter is subject to challenge, 
and, if so, the Chairman of the Board of Elec- 
tion Officers or an inspector designated for that 
purpose should put to him or her an oath or 
affirmation to answer truly such questions as 
should be put to him or her and should be al- 
lowed to vote only if he or she should make 
such oath or affirmation and should answer in 
the affirmative each of the following questions: 

PII so a-ccenw cre loi were inin's (using the name 
which has been given as his or her name) ? 

“Do you reside and have you for thirty days 
Rok NE IE BE is Since ane cw swinw ow nee eiceieen 
(giving the address which has been given as his 
or her residence) ?” 


How to Enroll 

TEW YORK’S Democratic women voters 

are being drilled by the following quiz 
taken from Judge Jean Norris’s primer, “ Do 
You Know How to Vote?” 

“When does a person enroll? 

“At the time of registration. 

“Where does a person get the enrollment 
blank? 

“It is given to the elector at the time of 


4 


registration. 
“What must a person do to enroll as a 


Democrat? 
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Methods in Primary Elections 


“After being handed the enrollment blank by 
one of the Registry Board, go into one of the 
voting booths, close the door and with the 
pencil, having a black lead, put a cross (X) 
mark in the circle under the star which is 
printed on the enrollment blank. 

“Where is the circle under the star on the 
enrollment blank? 

“Tt is the second circle. 

“What is done with the enrollment 
after it has been marked? 

“It is folded so its contents cannot be seen 
and returned to the Registry Board and put 
in a ballot box. 

“Who puts the elector’s name on the enroll- 


blank 


ment blank? 

“One of the Registry Board. 

“Is there anything else written on the enroll- 
ment blank? 

“Yes. The elector’s enrollment 
election district and Assembly district. 

“Ii the elector spoil the enrollment blank can 
he or she obtain another enrollment blank? 

, by returning to the registry board the 
spoiled enrollment blank and asking for an- 
other blank. 

“How many enrollment blanks can be given 


number, 


to an elector? 

“Two only. 

“Can an elector, after having enrolled in one 
party, change that enrollment to another party? 

“No, unless the enrollment was made through 
inadvertence and he had been enrolled with 
the same party for five years or upward, and 
follows the procedure prescribed in Section 
14-a of the election law. 

“Can a woman change her enrollment? 

‘No, because she has not been enrolled for 
five years with the same party, except that she 
may enroll with another party at the next 
October registration. 

“Can any person not enrolled vote at a 
primary? 

“No. 

“Can a person vote at any primary except in 
the party primary with which enrolled? 

“No. 

“Must a person enroll? 

“No. Enrollment is optional. 

“Can an elector enrolled as a Republican in 
1°18 enroll as a Democrat in 1919? 

“Yes, 

“Is there a separate ballot box 
party at the primary? 

‘Yes. 


for each 


Marking Your Ballot 


“Where can an enrolled elector get the 
primary ballot? 

‘At the polling place where the elector votes. 

‘How does an enrolled elector vote this 
ballot? 

“By putting a cross (X) mark in the voting 
mace in front of the name of each candidate 


for whom he or she wishes to vote. 


“Where is this marking done? 

“In the voting booth in the polling place. 

“Must the pol! book at a primary be signed 
by the elector? 

“Ses. 

“After the primary ballot has been delivered 
to an elector what does he or she do with it? 

“Goes into one of the voting booths, closes 
the door, unfolds the ballot, marks it, refolds 
it as it was when given to the elector, and then 
delivers it to the Chairman of the Board of 
Inspectors of Election. 

“How does an elector know the 
candidates for whom he can vote? 

“Underneath the title of each office there are 
‘Vote for one, or what- 


to be filled at 


number of 


printed the words, 
ever number of vacancies are 
the coming election. 

“Tf an elector votes for more candidates in a 
group than he or she is entitled to vote for, 
how is the ballot for that office counted? 

“Tt is not counted for that office. 

“If an elector spoils the ballot can another be 
obtained? 

“Yes, by returning the spoiled ballot and ask- 
ing for another. 

“How many ballots may an elector have? 

“Three. 

“What must an enrolled elector do to get a 
second ballot? 

“Return the spoiled or mutilated ballot folded 
to the ballot clerk and ask for another ballot. 

“What is there on the primary ballot to 
indicate which are the organization candidates? 
“ Nothing.” 





OU say in (c) that only those vo- 

Y ters can take part in a party pri- 

mary who enrolled with that party on the 

registration days of the preceding year. 

| JI enrolled on election day, my vote was 

not chalienged in my party's primary. | 
| Is not this a case where you have made 

your definition too narrow for 


application? S..25 


| Question Box 
| 
| 
} 


general | 


It certainly is. Enrollment is by no 


means universally limited to registration 


days. For “registration days,” in (c) on 
page 1086 of the preceding number, read 
“legally appointed days,” and we shall 


| probably have a definition broad enough 


to do duty in every state-—Epitors. 


| Note: The the Presidential 
Preference Primary Table in the last issue 


“ Preferential Preference Primary,” 


caption to 


| read: 


| by error. 
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THE CONVENTION AND THE PRIMARY: THEIR STRENGTH 


AND WEAKNESS. 


Primaries Without Platforms 
OW, going from the national field to the 
local again, we find still another move- 
ment developing for nomination. In the states 
there developed in the next place what is called 
the non-partisan primary. In the cities it is 
quite clear that the national parties do not 
function effectively. Parties function effect- 
ively in proportion to the size of the area that 
they cover. In the national government you 
have parties that are more or less effective; 
sometimes they function and sometimes they 
do not. That is a matter we are to take up 
later. In the state governments they do not 
function very much. That is to say, you can’t 
tell from reading the state platform whether 
it is a Republican platform or a Democratic, 
unless you judge by the references to Jeffer- 
son or Hamilton. A man may be a Republican 
fighting for railroad regulation in one state, 
and a Democrat in the next state fighting 
against it, or maybe fighting against it here 
and for it over there. If you will take the 
party platforms of a state as your criterion 
and you let me cut out the references to na- 
tional matters, I challenge anybody to tell what 
the politics of that state are. 

Now, 
ties do not function at all The parties in the 
cities have gone into bankruptcy as far as 
principles are concerned as endorsed by plat- 
forms. Nobody knows what a party stands for 
in a municipality. Conceivably they might all 
have state platforms, they might all have local 
but they don’t. They have national 
platforms, often indicate princi- 
ples and state 
platforms that very seldom do, and they have 
city platforms, where city elections are held on 
party lines. They don’t have city platforms 
at all, or, if they do have them, they don’t 
mean anything, except that here and there there 
may spring up an issue, maybe the Republi- 
can against it and the Democrat with it; maybe 
the Republican candidate will be against muni- 
cipal ownership and the Democratic candidate 
will be for it. Maybe the Republican candidate 
may be primarily a spoilsman and the Demo- 
cratic candidate may be against that, or vice 
versa. But that is by accident, and not by uni- 
versal principle of the party. Whereas in the 
city of New York you find that Tammany 
Hall is called a Democratic organization; if you 
take the train and go down to Philadelphia in 
an hour and a half you find that the very iden- 
tical interests which in New York are called 
Democratic, in Philadelphia fly the Republican 
flag, and you can make a link of cities all the 
way across the continent. 


platforms, 
which very 


sometimes do not; they have 


when you get to local affairs, the par- 


By Professor Charles E. Merriam 
Of the University of Chicago 
Conclusion of the 
Lecture delivered before the School of Polit- 
ical Education conducted by Mrs. Catt in Chi- 

cago during week of February 18-24, 1920. 


Therefore, neither the delegate convention 
nor the direct primary applies to cities. You 
can’t regulate the party primaries in cities if 
you have no parties there, or if they do not 
function. Men in cities do not come together 
on national party lines; if they do, they don’t 
hold together. But not even the most regular 
of the regulars will tell you that he has always 
voted his party’s ticket in local affairs. If he 
does, he is probably not telling you the truth. 
I don’t say there are not such people, but they 
are not organization men. There is a consid- 
erable mass of people who blindly vote, even in 
local affairs, a considerable number who vote 
the label and not the issue. 


By Petition 

O in most of the cities of the United States 

we have the practice of nomination by peti- 
tion, or what is sometimes called a non-partisan 
primary. That is a peculiar name to apply to 
it. They are not non-partisan in the sense that 
there are no issues involved. They are non- 
partisan in the sense that they do not apply the 
national party lines or the national party slo- 
gans to the local election. 

That has been true in many 
country for many years, not 
but by custom. For many years over great 
sections of the United States the local 
elections were held by common consent without 
regard to party lines. There would be the cit- 
ticket or the ticket or the 
citizens’ league ticket or some grouping of that 
sort. But beginning with the twentieth century 
you find that in a good many cases the party 
label has been stricken out of the local election 
by law. In nearly all of the cities where the 
commission form of been 
adopted, the party label is ruled out. That does 
not mean that a man may not run backed by 
the Republican organization or nominated in 
effect by the Democratic organization, but that 
when he is a candidate he cannot have a label 
on him, “John Smith, Democrat” ; he cannot have 
the eagle over him or the moose over him or 
the elephant over him or any other label or 
symbol, and he cannot have the Republican 
column to protect himself, and he cannot have 
the Republican name or the Democratic put 


parts of the 
merely by law 


z. = 
izens taxpayers’ 


government has 
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after his name. 
ocrat or a Republican, 


IS THERE ANYTHING BETTER?P 


He may 


on the ballot. 
So you have this last movement in the direc- 
tion of the elimination both of the delegat 


of the direct party 
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oO 


cities, still another 
tial system, second choice 
original Hare plan, as it was 


primary system fro: 
1unicipal elections. 

Now you may also have, 
r over and above that, in a limited numl 
voting; eith« 
called, the 


which John Stuart Mill made so famous 
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amiliar, or you may have some snodificati 
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laces, like Ashtabula, Ohio, where they 
ied their proportional representation plan 
mes. But you may say that notwithsta: 
1e legalized primary and notwithstandin 


convention system and notwithstanding th 


be known as a Dem- 


plan, known as the pre{cren- 
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rect primary and notwithstanding the non-parti- 
san primary method, still the nominating pro- 
cesses are not Satisfactory. Well, they will not 


be, in my judgment, until some other changes 


be, 
are made. 


The Sin of the Long Ballot 


O°: 


is the long ballot. 


to choose ten 
twenty or thirty or 


of the prime difficulties in any nom 
iting process, from my point of view, 
If you require the electorate 
candidates for ten offices, or 
forty different offices, as 
sometimes happens, I do not think it will work 
well, whether you have the delegate system or 


whether you have the direct primary. The rea- 
son is that the people will not be interested, and 
in a 1 they have a subtle instinct that keeps 


Why should they 
How 


them from being interested. 
be intcrested, from one point of view? 
will you appeal to the average man to decide 


betwe the candidates and the merits of the 
candidates of his party for county surveyor. 
What interest will the average man take in that? 


Or what will he care who is County Coroner, 
or what will he care who is Clerk of the County 
Court or Clerk of the Superior Court or Clerk 
of the Criminal Court? You load him up with 
a discrimination, a task of discriminating be- 
tween a long series of offices which need not bc 


filled by popular election, offices which are 
primarily clerical and primarily administrative 
in their nature, and which need not be elective, 


to which the elective process originally was not 
applicd and to which it is not now so very 
successfully applied. And until the ballot is 
shortened, and elect merely those 
officials who are conspicuous or powerful and 
who are responsible, you are not likely to get 
that degree of intelligent interest in the nomina- 
tion which properly attaches to the office. When 
governor of the 


until you 


you come to nominate the 
state, or perhaps the principal officers of the 
county, or a member of the Legislature, or a 
member of the lower house of Congress, or a 
Senator from the state to sit in Washington, 
there you have officers whose functions are im- 
portant, either on the executive side, as in the 
case of a governor or president, executive and 
legislative together, or on the policy-determin- 
ing side of the law-making body, the Congress 
or the state Legislature. 

N the contrary, these offices are of very 

great importance to the machine. The 
organization watches every one of these; they 
are all pawns in the game, and no one is ever 
negiected; just as no chess player ever throws 
away a pawn if he knows how to play chess, so 
no party organizer ever throws away any of- 
fice, no matter how small. The County Sur- 
veyor at a critical moment might turn the scale; 
the County Coroner might control a certain 
ward or precinct; and every one of these offi- 
cers has his friends or his following, or his 
contribution, whatever it may be. All of these 
together make up the slate. 

Now, the manipulators, the managers, under- 
stand how to combine these offices, and they 
make it their business to consider them, to sift 
them out, to combine and re-combine them, to 
sift and analyze them, not merely on one day of 
the year as you do, but on three hundred and 
Sixty-five days of the year, and three hundred 
and sixty-six if there are that many. They do 
politics every day of the year, in the ordinary 
Phrase, while most people are lucky to get out 
and vote at all in the primary. 

Well, the longer this ballot is and the larger 
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the number of combinations that are made, the 
more easy it is for the organization to win, and 
the more difficult it is successfully to oppos« 
And that will be the case whether you 
name candidates in a convention or whether you 
name them in a primary directly. I have at- 
tended conventions hes re in Cook County under 
the old system. This is what we did: We held 
today, let us say, a primary throughout Chicago, 
and we chose delegates to the county conven- 
tion. We chose maybe four from our district 
These four delegates are to meet tomorrow at 
Armory or som¢ 


them. 


noon in the First Regiment 
this evening the leaders meet 
Grand Pacific Hotel or som«¢ 
other hotel, returns 
to see how many delegates he had. Mr. A. has 
two hundred delegates, he has got a good string 
Mr. B. has three hundred, a fine catch he mad 
that day. Mr. D. has four hundred delegates, 
and maybe Mr. X. has a little string over here, 
maybe Mr. X. has twenty-five and Mr. Y. has 
can hardly get inside the door. The 
delegates sit around the tabl 
twenty or 


other armory, but 
down town at the 
and each one watches the 


fifteen, he 
big strings of 
and make up the county slate of 
thirty or forty offices, and they sit 
into the next day. Now the humbk 
Sometimes thx 


up all night 


and long 
delegates meet at twelve o'clock. 
slate is made for us and sometimes it is not 
If it is made, the delegates file in, the county 
nominations are made, hardly anybody knows 
they are, they are made and 
and put through, and as 
the hall they get a 


exactly who 
seconded and carried 
the delegates walk out of 
copy of the evening paper telling 
instances that wou!d be 


who have been 
nominated. In many 
our first information. Of 
man from your ward, you would probably know 
ticket or not. 


course if you had 


whether Jim got on the 
Who Makes the Slate? 
H OW do they do it now? Well, much the 
samc way, except that they meet before 
the primary instead of after. We have a refer- 
endum on that, that is all. They meet before the 
primary and make up their slate, say it was for 
Coroner, say it was for State’s Attorney, or say 
it was for County Judge, these ten men for 
County Commissioners, these 
board, and so on down a long list 


three men for the 
drainage 
Then these names are put on the ballot; then 
we can vote on them or reject them if we like. 
We have this ee however, small com- 
fort though it may be, that very often there is 
more than one faction. We have three now in 
Chicago in the Republican party and two in 
the Democratic. You can take a chance if you 
like. Perhaps you may select the best men on 
the different factional tickets. The main dif- 
ference is that they make their slate before- 
hand, while in the other case they made it after- 
ward. If it is made beforehand and you have 
you may divide part of it, 
best men from A.’s slate 
and the best men from B.’s slate. If carried 
out successfully, the effect of that is for A. to 
put on better men and for B. to put on better 
men, so that the better men survive. 

How can you remedy that? How 
expect that with a ballot of thirty or forty or 
fifty names on it you are going to get a dis- 
criminating choice? The answer to that is 
neither primary nor convention, so far as that 
goes, but a shortening of the ballot, eliminating 
administrative officers and confining your list to 
those who occupy positions of conspicuous re- 
sponsibility in the determination of policies or 
in the larger field of broader executive leader- 
ship. 


a referendum on it, 
or you may select the 


can you 
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More Trouble 


TILL another difficulty with the primary sys- 

tem and with the convention system lies 
here: how is it that the organization can so often 
name its slate even if the men are not of the 
best type, or if they are not uniformly of the 
best type? That is not at all an accident; it is 
the result of the power of patronage. Organi- 
zations have back of them a large number of 
skilled workers. These workers are to a large 
extent office-holders, who make up the standing 
army of the faction or of the party. Against 
them you have to put into competition the ama- 
teur, the unorganized, the undisciplined, the in- 
active, those that cannot be counted upon for 
steady action. These you pit against the reg- 
ular army, which is the outgrowth to a large 
extent of the spoils system in its application to 
office. To the extent that men are placed under 
civil service they are eliminated from this field. 
You can figure that out for yourselves. If you 
hold a county office, we will say, by virtue of 
the appointment of Boss A. or leader A., as the 
case may be, you go on with him. If you don’t 
you will not be long in office. You will be put 
out, or you will not be promoted, and the 
chances are that Mr. A. has five hundred men 
under his command, or a thousand men, or two 
thousand, depending on the size of your field, 
and these two thousand men work for him in 
season and out of season. 
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If you are serving, however, in a county of- 
fice, under the merit system, and if you are 
directly protected by the law, if it is a real law 
and has teeth in it and the people really enforce 
it, then you are not really under his command, 
and if he tells you to go and work for X. or 
Y., you say “I am for Z.” If he asks you to 
go and canvass the precinct, you may say: “I 
am not with you on this occasion.” And that 
is why many of the organization leaders or the 
bosses in many cases are against the merit sys- 
tem, because it takes away their standing army. 
One of them said to me some years ago, quot- 
ing an old phrase, “A fat dog never hunts well” 
a man in civil service he called a fat dog, that 
is, he had a job and there was no way of get- 
ting him out of it—“the best men are the boys 
who are just moving ahead, who hold their 
offices from me or from you, and whose head 
you can cut off like that.” 





The Amateur and the Organ- 
ization 
‘ OW, the amateur, the volunteer, the anti- 
organization, the reform movement is met 
at the very outset by the difficulty of successfully 
competing with the party organization itself. 
Organization is not a bad thing, organization is 
a good thing, this is a day of organization; 
nothing succeeds, no matter what its inherent 
merits, not even woman suffrage, without or- 
ganization. But what happens in the party is 
that the means gets to be bigger than the end. 
The organization which is designed to carry out 
the will-of the party, itself dictates what the will 
of the party shall be. There is where the trouble 
lies. It is not in having an effective organiza- 
tion, but it is in creating a pretorian guard and 
having the pretorian guard choose the emperor. 
They don’t carry out your will, they rule you, 
and if you try to assert your will they beat you 
down, in many instances. 

Now of course you can’t slip by those persons 
by so very pretty a thing as passing a civil ser- 
vice law, or even by enforcing it. That is only 
one of the elements. And the organization may 
well say in defense: “Well, who else will do this 
work? Do you attend to the registration in 
your precinct, or do you go out in the primaries 
and organize to get effective men in office, or 
or do you work at the polls on election day, or 
do you attend to the legislation for the election, 
do you canvass the precinct two or three or even 
four times, or do you go out on the rainy nights 
and the cold nights, or will you stand at the 
polls election day?” “No.” “Well, then, who 
will?” he says. “That is what the organization 
does.” Therefore a long step toward the im- 
provement of the nominating process would be I 
believe in the application of the merit plan to ad- 
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ministrative positions. That destroys to a very 
large extent the unfair power of the politica 
manager. It affects not only the control of the 
party as to its candidates, but it affects the 
control of the party in its declaration of prip. 
ciples that are in its platform. 

But of course those two improvements alone 
would not remedy the whole situation ; that jg 
merely to shorten the ballot, or merely to pro. 
vide for civil service reform. The causes lie 
of course a good deal deeper down than that 
They go down into our own habits, into oyr 
own ways of looking at things, and into social 
and economic forces that are flowing underneath 
the superficial, mechanical phenomena. 

Now with respect to the principles of the 
party, one of the questions here is “Hovy -are 
platforms made?” We have been speaking about 
the nomination of candidates. The naming of 
candidates is not one of the great functicns of 
the party, but the ideal purpose of the party is a 
community of action upon a common principle, 
The ideal purpose of a party is to organize and 
make effective the will of a mass, a group of 
people. Otherwise it would be a scattered mob. 

How then does a party make a platiorm? 
Well, we have seen that in local affairs they do 
not make them at all. In county affairs they 
do not make them at all as a rule. In state 
affairs how are platforms made? Usually by 
the successful candidate for the nomination, if 
it is an important office. Generally the gover- 
nor writes the state platform; if he is the real 
governor he certainly does. Or if he is some- 
body’s tool, then whose ever tool he is writes 
the platform. If he is named in a primary he 
will have declared his platform before the pri- 
maries, and if he is named by a convention, 
then the convention that names him will appoint 
the resolutions committee also, and the resolu- 
tions committee will write the platform in sym- 
pathy with the views of the dominant faction 
or the dominant candidate, depending upon how 
much he cares to interfere in the details of the 
platform, or what the situation is. 

The making of state platforms as a rule is 
anything but a scientific process; different men 
come with various drafts, various sections. 
Sometimes if they are draggd out for a little 
while, there are readings, but not so very com- 
monly, because where you have the direct prim- 
ary, you see, the platform is practically made. 


F the candidate has made his platform, what 

else can the convention do? They cannot 
meet and adopt another platform contrary to 
what he said, and be in the position of stand- 
ing on one platform while he stands on another. 
Of course various devices have been worked 
out in various direct primary states. In some 
places they have tried the plan of having the 
state committee make the platform. In \Wis- 
consin they tried the plan of having all of the 
candidates for state offices and for the Legisla- 
ture, together with the hold-over members of 
the Legislature, make the platform. Bui in 
general they are made by delegates who are 
chosen or who are elected or appointed, and 
who really ratify the result reached by the {ac- 
tional committees in the party primary. 

In the national field much more thoughi is 
given to the national platform, because that is 
where the party really lives. The parties are 
national parties; their principles so far as they 
have any are national principles. Their tr:di- 
tions, which they certainly have, are national 
traditions. When they come to frame a declara- 
tion of national principle they give more thought 
to it. They ordinarily have hearings, in which 
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delegations of various types will be allowed to 
appear. Necessarily the time is limited, and 
these hearings certainly will not be in the na- 
ture of scientific inquiries. Therefore people 
who really have platforms to present generally 
busy themselves long before the committee on 
resolutions meets. They may discover that the 
platform has already been written, that some- 
body has come there with a platform in his 
pocket, or with various planks in his pocket. 
Sometimes, however, there is very real dis- 
cussion among the platform makers regarding 
the platform. Thus in the St. Louis convention 
of 96, the Republican convention, it was not 
decided until the very last minute that they 
would put the gold plank in the platform. Mr. 
McKinley, who was to be their candidate, it 
was universally said——Mr. McKinley was not 
very anxious to have the gold plank in, and 
many of the leaders were very doubtful about 
it, and only after a good deal of argument back 
and forth, much of which was not in the reso- 


lutions committee but outside, after a great deal 
of argument, they finally decided upon a state- 


ment of principles including the gold plank. 

But of course the platform as reported by 
the resolutions committee is then reported to the 
convention as a whole. Generally the delegates 
to the convention approve it. They not only ap- 
prove it, they applaud it. They not only applaud 
it, but they applaud it vigorously, since the en- 
thusizsm with which the platform is received is 
one of the elements of party success. If that 
platform should be received and listened to in 
cold, dead silence, the opposition would cer- 
tainlv say the platform was a frost; therefore 
they compete in a way in applauding. If you 
examine the proceedings of the national con- 
ventions—they are all printed—you will find that 
generally there is applause at the end of every 
sentence, wherever there is a convenient stopping 
point, even though they may not have heard the 
plank. It probably will be printed as forecast 
in the paper, but if it has not been changed at 
the last minute, there are a good many that will 
not know the exact text of the platform, but 
they will know in the main, because in the main 
the propositions in the national platform will not 
be contested. If there are twenty planks there, 
there will be eighteen that will be the same in 
the Democratic party as in the Republican, and 
there may be twenty or there may be nineteen 
that are the same, and when there is a differ- 
ence, they won’t differ on many fundamental 
planks; maybe the tariff, maybe currency, may- 
be imperialism, we don’t know what it may be 
the next time. 

Then the convention delegates may overthrow 
the platform if it likes. As a rule they do not; 
as a rule they don’t question it. Sometimes 
there is a minority report, but as a rule no. 


Discussion 


Question: I would like to ask why it would 
not be a good thing for the reform party when 
it is strong enough to make its own slate for the 
primaries? 

Mr. MerrtAmM: They always have that option 
in the primary. That is, any one person or any 
two persons or any number of persons may make 
their own slate if they like. 

Question: I would like to ask this, Mr. 
Suppose a state elects delegates, who 


Those are in- 


Merriam. 
wil! vote for their favorite son. 
structed to vote for the governor of that state 
in the national election, when there is absolutely 
no hope that he will be the choice of the con- 


Then does it not foilow that after 


vention. 


they see they are following a forlorn hope, they 
will be uninstructed delegates in that convention, 
and will not represent the will of the people of 
that state at all, and our presidential primaries 
might as well not have been? 

Mr. 
situation is met in practice? 
Isn't that the way it will work 


MERRIAM: You mean to ask how that 


QUESTION : 
out? I think in our own state with the presi- 
dential primaries our delegates will go instructed 
Now he will not get 
Then 


won't it follow that our delegates have no fur 


to vote for our governor. 


a large vote in the national convention. 


ther instructions and will not represent the pco- 
ple of the state in the national choice really? 

Mr. MerrIAM: Yes, certainly, except as your 
candidate is presiding, either in fact or prac- 
tically, either nominally or really. 

Question: Then we might as well have had 
no presidential primary. 

Mr. Merriam: When they are uninstructed. 

QuEsTION : In regard to some states that have 
a provision in the state constitution for the hold- 
ing of primaries and the laws governing those, 
and then in regard to other states which have 
no provisions, I want to know what will happen 
at the coming presidential election when women 
vote, where some states have primary regula- 
tions and have to have a special change in the 
constitution in order to let women vote, whereas 
in other states there is no regulation, where 
women may vote. What action may be taken 
to meet that kind of situation? It even exists 
in some states where certain cities in the state 
have primary regulations and where the country 
districts have no primary regulations? 

Mr. MERRIAM: Well, those are puzzling sit- 
uations. You have to know the constitution and 
the laws of each state pretty intimately to an- 
swer that intelligently. 

Question: Wouldn’t there be something in 
the way of a national regulation there? 

Mrs. Catr: I think I 
think Miss Ames is only referring to the prim- 


can answer that. I 
aries. I guess there is no possible way that 
women may be denied the vote itself at the elec- 
tion after the Federal Amendment is proclaimed, 
unless some legal action is begun, but it probably 
will be true that the women in some states, in 
some communities, may be denied the privilege 
of sharing in the presidential primaries, that 
is all. 
QUESTION : 
best way in which to get to work to get the 
short ballot? Would you advise the Women 


Voters’ League to make that a special plank in 


Will you tell us then which is the 


their own program? 

Mr. MerRIAM: Well, I am not here to advise 
what the Women Voters’ League should do. 
You ask me the best way to go about it. Nearly 
all of these provisions are constitutional in their 
nature. Some of them are statutory. In so far 
as they are statutory offices, of course you gef 
action through the Legislature, but in so far as 
they are incorporated in the constitution of the 
state, and that is very generally true, in so far 
as they are, then you must amend your state 


constitution. 


Question: May I ask what Prof. Merriam 
thinks of the scheme that was propounded in 
the National Municipal Review in October, last 
fall, in the direct 


primary, or 


regard to the change of 


modification of it, by which those 


persons who nominate the slate were made 
public officers but elected at a regular election, 
ring into light the people who really 


in order to | 


do the nominating. 


Mr. Merriam: Yes, that is what is commonly 
called—it is called in New York—the Hinman- 
Green bill, Governor Hughes’s bill it was orig- 
legalizing a slate 


inally. That is the plan for 


nomination. In effect you require or provide 
by law that the organization meet—we will say 
they meet in public and publicly elect their slate, 


and then somebody else may put up another 
slate, and on the ballots the candidates of the 
organization shall be labeled “regular” and the 
others “independent.” I had correspondence 
with Governor Hughes at the time he proposed 
the bill. 


force in it. 


I did not myself see any particular 
I thought on the whole that the 
tendency would be to emphasize still more that 
these are of the regular party organization and 
the others must be somewhat irregular, and he 
thought with reason perhaps and with some 
show of argument that that would tend to make 
the organization more responsible. The mere 
fact that they meet in public of course would 
not mean anything, because if they had discords 
they could thresh them out in private, and then 
meet in public session and ratify their private 
agreement. 
Question: If a woman is sent as a delegate 
to the Democratic or Republican convention, 
and she goes there expecting to nominate a 
friend as president, as nominee for president, 
and the convention goes against her, and the 
majority is, we will say, for Hitchcock of Ne- 
braska, are we in honor bound as a minority 
part of that convention to come out and sup- 
when we are delegates to 


port that candidate 


the Democratic convention? 


Mr. MerrtaM: That question came up once 
in the Republican national convention of 1880, 
at the time when Garfield was nominated. I 
think Garfield in great part got his nomination 
on the speech he made on this very question. 
Senator Conkling said he had heard that cer- 
tain members had stated that they would not 
support the nominee—this man was Grant, Gen- 
eral Grant— and he moved that it be the sense 
that 
support the nominee should not be qualified to 
vote and that 
When they put the motion three men voted no, 
three West Virginia, in the 


midst of a tremendous turmoil of the thousand 


of the convention those who would not 


their seats should be vacated. 


delegates from 


delegates and ten thousand people. 


Mrs. Catr: I have been telling our women 
that they must remember that we have worked 
sixty years for political freedom and that they 
must not feel now that they are obligated to 
enter political slavery. 


What I want to say is that 


Mr. MERRIAM: 
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even President Garfield and even the Republi- 
can convention of 1880 would not carry through 
that motion of Senator Conkling’s, and the sen- 
timent was so strong against it that Senator 
Conkling withdrew it, even on the floor of an 
intensely partisan convention. 

Mr. Merriam: No one is in conscience bound 
to support an unfit man for office in order to 
support a platform to which he or she cannot 
subscribe. 

Question: I understood if you came out of 
the convention and had lost, believing in the 
majority rule, you were in honor bound to sup- 
port the majority candidate or else you were 
not supporting the democratic cause and you 
were not following out the will of the largest 
majority. That is the way that has been put 
up to me. 

Mr. MERRIAM: Well, I don’t know where you 
got your information, but I should say it was 
not authentic, even from a party point of view. 
The organization itself, if it is disgruntled 
enough, does not support its own ticket, and 
they are the very quickest not to do it. 

Mrs Catt: We are having exactly that ex- 
perience in the state of New York. The women 
of the Republican party in New York, the suf- 
fragists, don’t wish to endorse a certain Senator, 
and no candidate has as yet been brought out in 
opposition to that Senator within the Republi- 
can primarics. Whenever any one does seem 
to show signs of coming forward, the little ma- 
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When writing to, 


chine seems to whack him on the head and he 
goes out of sight. Now what is going to happen 
is that if no candidate does come forward, here 
is this one man in the primary, and naturally 
he is going to be nominated. Then the next 
thing there is going to be that argument which 
evidently you have heard, and which is: “You 
went into the primaries, you enrolled in this 
party, and now you are irregular, you are dis- 
They would 


say “The Senate is now controlled by—may be 


loyal, if you vote the other way.” 


controlled by—one party or the other by the 
change of a single vote, and if you Republican 
women are responsible for putting in a Demo- 
crat, then you have thrown your party out of 
control in the Senate,” and they will work upon 
you in that way, and the majority of women I 
have no doubt will yield to that sort of argu- 
ment, as men have from time immemorial. But 
to my mind there is a bigger principle, and if it 
is a mere choice of men, why, it is all right to 
stand by the man who wins in the majority, 
but if there is a fundamental principle there, 


don’t surrender it for anything or anybody. 


The Woman Voter and Her Daily 
Bread 


RS. EDWARD P. COSTIGAN recently 
M _appeared before the House Agriculture 
Committee in support of the Anderson Bill to 
regulate the meat packing industry. She was 
the first witness to testify on behalf of the 
consumer and she appeared as President of the 
the District, Vice- 


League, 


Consumers’ League, of 
President of the National Consumers’ 
and Chairman of the Committee on Food Sup- 


Women 


League 


ply and Demand of the League of 
Voters. “The National 


has been interested for the twenty years of its 


Consumers’ 


existence in bringing about better wages and 
working and living conditions for women and 
children. For this reason the League can no 
longer ignore the fact that the children of our 


The 


from 


country are not getting sufficient food. 


Children’s Bureau has estimated that 


American children are 


The cost of liv- 


three to six million 
undernourished and underfed. 
ing has kept in advance of the increase in 
Mrs. Costigan pointed out that while 
1918 105 per 


rate of 


wages.” 
1907 to 


union 


from food has risen 


cent., the wages has increased 


only 48 per cent. She stated that not only is 
meat rapidly disappearing from the table of 
the poor, but all the meat substitutes as well. 
Because of these facts the representatives of 
the League have been studying the reports of 
the Federal Trade Commission and have attend- 
ed the hearings before Congress to find out the 
reasons and if possible to study and discover 
remedies. This work and study have gone on 
during all of this year and Mrs. Costigan stated 
that it has become quite clear that in addition 
to the inflation of the currency, and to the de- 
creased production, there are large monopolies 
and combinations which have been able ‘to 


control the prices paid the farmer at one enj 
and the price charged the consumer at the othe 
end, Congressman William W. Wilson at thi 
point then asked if the persons whom she rep. 
entire method 9 
“We belicve tha 


should not be tolcrated 


resented were against the 
handling the food business. 
gambling in food 


was her prompt answer. 


RS. COSTIGAN 


passed by the League of Women Voter 


read the resolutions 


in the recent Chicago convention which sl 
were the outcome of the year’s work and study 
by women in all parts of the country. 


questioned by Representative Raincy as to the 


organization of the League of Women Voters 
Mrs. Helen Gardner, an officer of the Nationa 
American Woman Suffrage Associati ex 


Women \ rs is 


but is the ciiild ol 


plained that the League of 
only a month old as yet, 

the suffrage organization which has been work- 
ing for 50 years to give women the vote. “W 
have secured suffrage for a purpose, 

is one of the purposes,” stated Mrs. Gar?liner 


Miss Ethel Smith read into the record res« 


tions passed last June by the National Women’s 


Trade Union League endorsing the work of 


the Federal Trade Commission and asking for 


remedial legislation. 
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IN THIS GREAT AGE 


YOU NEED THE 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


HANDY VOLUME ISSUE 


This is a crucial age; a time of great changes; a live, awakened, alert age; an age of great initiative, of great 
progress ; an age of interests that are world a. Momentous social, political, industrial and economic changes 
are affecting the welfare of this nation and every country in the world. Every man, woman and child has taken 
up his or her. peace time pursuits with a new whdlesomeness and a new vigor. Americans today are not only interested in the 
Government and affairs of their own city, state and country, but have become deeply concerned in the people and in the political 
and social conditions of many nations throughout the world. 

Where can péople find correct, authoritative and comprehensive information on the many subjects in which they are inter- 
ested as a consequence of this awakening? They naturally turn to the wonderful storehouse of knowledge—the world’s greatest 
guide to correct and authoritative information—the_ E ncyclopaedia Britannica. The Britannica provides a foundation for 
study of subjects which will be uppermost in our mind for years to come. It is a book for Americans today who are waking 
up to new thoughts, new work and new interests. 



























A Marvelous Library of Knowledge The Britannica’s splendid industrial and business articles, 
ae ee : 2 : ; written by great experts, give you a thorough insight into our 
This great work with its 41,000 separate articles is mar- present domestic and international problems which we as 


velously complete. It discusses in a w ay that you can under- citizens of a democracy must help solve for the common good. This wonderful 

stand science, industry, literature, art, religion, engineering, book, the Encyclopaedia Britannica, literally spreads out before the reader 

chemistry, history, wars and peace, architecture, geology, geography, law and the knowledge of the whole world. An hour a day with the Britannica will 

physics. You and your family will find the Britannica a liberal education. In give you as clear and comprehensive an idea of the rest of the world as we 

answer to the hundred and one questions which every day come to your mind Americans now have of the States of the Union. 

—to your wife’s and children’s minds—questions which arise at your club or 

in your business—it will tell you more about everything than you can get : : 

Soll cee See couee. The Woman of Today Needs the Britannica 
Woman’s position, politically, industrially and economically, 


? Z 
What About Our Post-War Problems? has radically changed in the past few years. Woman has be- 
There are many highly important problems confronting us. come a power in yom: for her vote is respected and valued. 
a : ? 5 ? o.e Rags rs SRG n . he sensible woman of today is studying the cost of foods, food markets and 
Why are the prices of commodities high: Will wages go still food values. The Britannica is invaluable to women with its splendid articles 
higher or will they gre idually fall? Each war has had its great on politics, on industries, on foods and on everything pertaining to the hoine. 
reconstruction period, with conditions peculiarly paralleling our present times. The Britannica probably reaches its supreme service in its use for children, 
Are you interested in the great Russian riddle? What will be France’s future? a8 it supplements their school studies, answers the many questions which 
Germany’s future? Will Great Britain regain her trade dominance or will the every bright-and normal boy and girl ask, and this great book is a wise and 
United States obtain such commercial world supremacy ? Githevitative teacher. 
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